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THE WAR FOR PUBLIC RIGHT 


T is sometimes difficult, amid the shifting anxieties 

and turmoil of a world-wide campaign, to retain a clear 
vision of the real purpose with which we entered the war. 
It is a commonplace in military history that the minds of 
men become so preoccupied with immediate and minor 
operations that they fail to concentrate sufficiently on the 
decisive theatre of the war. This is no less a danger in 
the political sphere. We entered the war with a political, 
not a military, object. If we are to avoid the danger of a 
peace which is no peace it is important from time to time to 
resurvey our course. An attempt, therefore, will be made 
in this article to examine once more, in the light of the 
experience of the last eighteen months, the true nature of 
the conflict between Prussianism and ideals of a free 
Commonwealth, and what is, therefore, the essential con- 
dition of lasting peace. 


I. Prusstanism versus COMMONWEALTH 


HE fundamental dogma of Prussianism is briefly 
but accurately summarized in Nietzsche’s phrase, 
‘War and courage have accomplished greater things than 
love for one’s fellow men.” Life is regarded as a conflict 
with others, a struggle for existence, in which self-assertion 
is the primary law and the will to power the primary means 
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to success. In this world morality has no place. Morality 
is the philosophy of the weak, who hope thereby to deter 
the strong from their dominating purposes. Hence the 
men who are really great, the supermen, are those who are 
pitiless—as pitiless to themselves as to others—disdainfully 
magnanimous to the weak, perhaps, but allowing neither 
suffering nor horror, love nor friends, honour nor remorse 
to deter them from the ruthless pursuit of power. 

This philosophy, preached with passionate earnestness by 
Nietzsche, flourishes not in Germany alone. It is to be 
found in all lands, and not least in the competitive individ- 
ualism of modern democracy. But nowhere else in the 
civilized world is it so entirely the basis of a system of 
government. If life is a frantic struggle for existence 
between individuals mainly concerned to assert their own 
will regardless of others, the only hope of creating a tolerable 
society is to establish at the centre a nucleus of force which 
is able to coerce all other wills into obedience to itself. 
Hobbes in his Leviathan explained society as being due 
toa social contract between men naturally nasty, brutish and 
vile, as the only alternative to chronic violence and misery. 
The Prussian regards society as the result of the con- 
centration of supreme power in the hands of a monarch, 
and his own history bears out his belief. The Mark 
of Brandenburg was reclaimed from barbarism by the 
military force of the knights of the Teutonic order, and was 
given internal peace and unity by the military power of the 
Hohenzollern autocracy. Frederick carried the principle 
to its logical conclusion by converting the Prussian people 
from a nation into an army obedient to the king. Bismarck 
solved the inveterate disorder of Germany by using the 
military power of Prussia to compel all parts to unite under 
the domination of the Prussian state. 

Thus the foundation of the Prussian state is force. 
It depends in theory and in fact upon the existence of a 
central power claiming supreme authority, which issues its 
decrees as laws, and is possessed of irresistible power with 
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which to compel obedience to its own will. That is why 
the Government of Germany is driven to assert its power 
so ruthlessly whenever it is challenged, as at Zabern, and 
that is why it is also driven to use the mechanism of the 
army, of the schools and universities, of the pulpit, and of 
the Press, to inculcate the duty of obedience in its sub- 
jects, as the simplest means of saving it from continually 
having to assert its authority by physical force. The 
Prussian system is found:d on the belief that the human 
being is not to be trusted, that he will not do right of his 
own accord, and therefore that he must, like an animal, be 
trained, cajoled, harnessed and finally compelled into being a 
member of an orderly society bya superior and dominant will. 

The commonwealth rests upon an entirely different set 
of ideas. It isthe outcome of the Christian principle that 
the purpose of life is not to get one’s own way, but to do 
right and to love one’s neighbour as oneself. In a common- 
wealth it is right, not force, which is the principle of unity 
in the State, and the men who are appraised most highly are 
those who manifest character—or the habit of acting in 
accordance with principle and conviction—not the ruthless 
and the strong. The cement of its society is law, but this 
law represents the judgment of the responsible citizens 
as to what is just, not the arbitrary enactments of a 
monarch, and the citizens themselves are expected to obey 
the law, not because there is a policeman behind it, but 
because they recognize that they ought to do so, and because, 
if they are not satisfied that it is just, they have it within 
their own power to amend it. Hence the main purpose of 
the institutions of a commonwealth is not to inculcate blind 
obedience to authority, but to develop morality, self- 
reliance and responsibility in the individual. The Govern- 
ment makes no attempt to control opinion in the press, 
the universities and the schools, because the individual is 
trusted and expected to sift out truth best for himself 
from the unrestricted presentation of argument and fact, 
and military training is considered not from the point of 
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view of creating of docile subjects but of preparing a people 
to defend the right. The commonwealth, therefore, is 
founded on the confidence that the citizen will, in prac- 
tice, respond to the higher rather than the lower appeal 
once he is free to choose between them, and it is only fulfilling 
its true purpose when it is training an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of its members in that sense of public responsibility 
which will qualify them to share in the duty of self-govern- 
ment. 

The fundamental quarrel of the free man with Prussian- 
ism is that it destroys freedom of conscience. The essence 
of freedom is responsibility, and the essence of Prussianism 
is the crushing of that sense of responsibility in the indi- 
vidual by every possible means. The Prussian system starts 
by teaching the duty of blind obedience to command, and 
enforces that teaching by the constant manifestation of 
irresistible physical power behind it. The citizen has no 
effective means of controlling the rulers of the state. He 
has no option but to obey them. Out of this moral 
servitude is born fatalism or fanaticism, each equally 
destructive of morality and character, so that it becomes 
possible for those at the head of the state to commit the 
people to any purpose, however immoral, and to compel 
them to execute it. Luther said that the justification of 
liberty was that man could only truly serve God and his 
neighbour if he were free to choose the means. The 
modern German has evolved a political system under 
which the individual abdicates this freedom, and hands over 
his political responsibility to those who inhcrit the privilege 
of directing the state. How calamitous is the result of a 
system which puts immense pressure on the individual to 
abandon his own sense of responsibility and go with the 
official tide can be seen in the corruption of South and 
West Germany in the last forty years and in the behaviour 
of Germany in this war. 

On the other hand, a commonwealth can only sur- 
vive if the sense of ‘ustice and the spirit of service are 
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high among its citizens. If they are selfish or intolerant or 
idle, and put their own personal, class or sectional interests 
before those of the community, there immediately arises 
that state of affairs which the Prussian takes to be normal, 
and in which the establishment of a single predominant will 
is in fact the only way of restoring unity and order. The most 
classic example of the process is the decline of the Roman 
republic into the empire of Augustus. The stability of a 
commonwealth, therefore, rests upon the honesty, fair- 
play and sense of public responsibility of its own citizens 
and on nothing else. The principle of its life, is the 
Christian spirit of devotion to duty and the active service 
of the rest of the community. Where that fails, and self- 
seeking takes its place, the commonwealth itself will also 
fail, and first chaos and then a Prussian autocracy based 
upon force will take its place. 


II. Tue Two Views or INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


HE difference between the believer in Prussianism 

and in liberty is reflected equally in external policy. 
To the Prussian the world is an arena of conflict in which 
states and nations struggle endlessly to assert themselves 
—the weak for liberty to exist as independent states, the 
strong for dominion. The life of the state is, therefore, 
necessarily a continuous war. It may be a “ suppressed ” 
war or an open war, for war, as Clausewitz said, is only 
a continuation of policy; but it is always war. In this 
perpetual conflict only the strong survive. Nations, like 
men, are not, so the Prussian believes, just and reasonable 
where their own desires are concerned, and, therefore, 
the only method of settling quarrels is for one side to be 
able to impose its will on the other. Armaments, there- 
fore, are the very life blood of the Prussian state, and it 
is for external even more than for internal reasons that the 
German people are organized as an army, ready to insist 
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on getting its way at any moment under the direction of 
an autocratic military caste, rather than as a people. The 
German autocracy is not, like the British autocracy in 
India, or the Russian autocracy, a necessary means of 
securing unity and the reign of law among peoples still 
politically backward; it is primarily designed to promote 
efficiency in the international war. In this eternal war for 
existence the Prussian regards any means as legitimate which 
conduce to success—not only war itself, but treachery, 
frightfulness, terrorization, deliberate preparation within a 
neighbour’s territory, a declaration out of a blue sky, all are 
justifiable, not only as being necessary in self-defence against 
implacable foes, but as being the quickest way of ending the 
conflict of wills. In fact, as the German war book says, once 
war is declared frightfulness is the truest humanity, because 
not only does it help to demoralize the enemy more quickly, 
but it makes the vanquished more reluctant to renew their 
bid for freedom, and others more chary afterwards of 
disputing the dominant will. Terror, not the sense of 
justice, being the real security for obedience, the more 
terror a powerful state can inspire the more certain is it 
to get its way, and that without actual war. The true 
Prussian quite genuinely abhors cruelty for its own sake, 
but he will stop at nothing which can help him to establish 
the predominance of his own will. 

It is exactly the same with diplomacy. To the Prussian, 
diplomacy is not primarily a machinery for intercourse, 
but a method of upsetting the balance of forces, of ex- 
ploiting national jealousies or popular passions, and 
so of isolating rivals in a weaker position, in which they 
must give way to the will of the stronger side. Duplicity, 
treachery, spying, bribery and corruption, the provoca- 
tion of rebellion or civic disorder, are also continuations 
of policy. International treaties and promises are also 
pawns in the great struggle, to be observed or discarded 
solely according to whether it will serve the national ends. 
All minor methods, however, are subordinate to the master- 
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stroke of the whole diplomatic system, the use of the 
diplomatic mailed fist, the sudden threat of war against a 
rival when that rival has been isolated or has no chance of 
successful resistance. The purpose of the threat is not 
merely to get concessions, but mainly to demonstrate 
that in the last resort the Prussian will is supreme because 
no one will dare to resist it. The demands are usually 
moderate, but it is of the essence of the case that they should 
be conceded, not because they are just or reasonable, but 
through fear of the consequences of refusal. In all this 
the Prussian does not think he is taking an unfair advantage. 
Every other state is presumed to be behaving in the same 
way. It never seriously crosses the Prussianised mind 
that other peoples are not animated by the purely self- 
regarding nationalism which he himself feels, and that 
alliances, or ententes, or diplomatic negotiations, or pro- 
fessions of regard for international law, could be made 
with any other motive than a long-sighted view of national 
profit at somebody else’s expense. 

In accordance with this philosophy the Prussian rejects 
all proposals for the maintenance of international amity 
by means of conferences, concerts, arbitration, and so 
forth. To him they are all chimerical, the dreams of 
impracticable visionaries, who refuse to face the facts of 
life, or of cowards who wish to escape them. Life is war, 
and it must be played according to the rules. Moreover, 
in his eyes, if Europe and the world are ever to be given order 
and peace, it will not be by these means, it will be as the 
result of Germany itself, or some mightier inheritor of 
the Prussian kultur of force, establishing a position of such 
military predominance that no other state could afford 
to risk a war. Europe and the world will be united only 
by the same means that Prussia united Germany, and then, 
and then only, will armaments diminish, for it will be use- 
less to maintain them. It was this idea which lay behind 
the remark of General von Moltke to the King of the 
Belgians in 1913, “ Il faut en finir.” 
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These principles lead straight to war. To have ignored 
this would have been cowardice or folly, and certainly 
the Germans lived up to their belief ‘n courage and war 
before Armageddon broke out. It was commonly said 
in Germany that it would cost 1,000000 casualties to 
establish that military ascendency which would finally 
put an end to the European competition of armaments 
and make the German will supreme, and that price the 
Germans were willing to pay. As Professor Lamprecht 
said in August, 1914, “‘ After bloody victories the world 
would be hea'ed by being Germanised.” That is to say, 
after losing their liberty they would receive the benefits of 
good organization, thorough benevolent administration, 
opera houses, and all the other features of the Prussian 
kultur. And when the war did come every true Prussian 
was unfeignedly glad. Negotiation and diplomacy are to 
him unsavoury subterfuges. He is far happier when 
things have come to the honourable and clean issue of 
battle in which courage and skill decide the day and the 
politicians can talk no more, and into the struggle he 
throws himself heart and soul. For loss and suffering he 
cares naught. The phrase of Bernhardi, ‘“‘ World power 
or downfall,” is no expression of selfish ambitions ; it is 
the essence of the Prussian philosophy of life. The thing 
that matters is power. Rather than compromise, rather 
than have continuously to negotiate with others, it s 
better to risk all on one heroic attempt at mastery or perish 
in the attempt. 

To the mind trained in the principles of liberty the 
Prussian theory of international relations, heroic as it may 
sound, is no less obnoxious than his theory of government. 
It means, in the first place, the breaking of that spring of 
human character which is the main impulse to progress. Thus 
the German war book declares that “ a war conducted with 
energy cannot be directed merely against the combatants 
of the enemy state and the positions they occupy, but it 
will and must in like manner seek to destroy the whole 
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intellectual and moral resources of the latter.” And 
the word used means that the purpose of war is to break 
the spirit of the civil population, terrorize them, humiliate 
them and reduce them to despair, and so make them feel 
that further resistance is hopeless, and that submission to 
the dominant will is the only way of avoiding intolerable 
suffering. Further, it involves a total disregard of the 
rights of others and a blunting of every humane and 
honourable sentiment. ‘This same book goes on specifically 
to warn the officer against being mis'ed by humanitarian 
considerations. ‘ By steeping himself in military history 
an officer will be able to guard himself against excessive 
humanitarian notions; it will teach him that certain 
severities are indspensable to war, nay more, that the 
only true humanity very often lies in a ruth ess application 
of them.” The inevitable results of these doctrines we 
have seen. The calculated devastation of Belgium, the 
horrors of Louvain, Aerschot, and countless other towns, 
the bombardment of undefended towns from the sea or 
air the sinking of liners crowded with passengers, the 
Armenian massacres, not as incidental to any military 
operation, but with the deliberate object of overwhelming 
the enemy opposition by inflicting intolerable suffering 
and grief on as large a part of the population as possible, 
are enough to make any lover of freedom and justice 
repudiate the Prussian gospel root and branch. Even if it 
were possible to unify the world and end organized war on 
Prussian lines, it would be peace and order gained at the 
price of national slavery, which would destroy the main 
spring of human character, and of the indoctrination of 
the world with the belief that humanity is benefited by 
lying and treachery and pitiless barbarism. It may be 
possible to create an empire of the world on these lines 
if men are base and cowardly enough to submit to it, as 
the Belgians have shown that they are not. But, if so, 
it will be an empire which, like those of Xerxes and Egypt, 
and Imperial Rome before it, will fall through the gradual 
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atrophy of initiative and responsibility in the beings who 
acknowledge its sway. 

To the believer in freedom the world is not an arena 
of conflict, but a family of nations, selfish and quarrelsome, 
perhaps, but still indissolubly united by acommon humanity 
and by having common ends which they can only success- 
fully pursue in common. To him progress towards inter- 
national unity and peace is to be made not by destroying 
the liberty of civilized states, but by increasing the sense of 
responsibility for the world’s affairs among them, and secur- 
ing the settlement of international problems less and less in 
accordance with the will of the strong and more and more 
in accordance with the dictates of justice and reason. 
The liberal Powers, therefore, have tended to welcome 
proposals for international conference, for the extension 
of arbitration and the development of international law, 
for all-round reduction in armaments, as contributing to 
mutual knowledge and a greater sense of international 
unity. Their experiments in this direction have not been 
evidences of cowardice and weakness, but the promptings 
of a genuine desire for a happier and more friendly 
world. 

In the meanwhile they have looked to armaments for 
their own safety. But these armaments have been defen- 
siveonly. They have had no aggressive purpose. Similarly 
with diplomacy. Their diplomacy has had for its primary 
object the avoidance of friction and the adjustment of 
conflicting national ends by fair and reasonable negotiation. 
The perpetual scheming to isolate weaker Powers as the step 
preparatory to a violently threatening gesture by the mailed 
fist is foreign to their ideas. War itself is looked at from an 
entirely different point of view. War is not a continua- 
tion of policy, a legitimate and inevitable means of securing 
national ends. It is rather a proof of a failure of humanity 
and justice somewhere. War may be necessary at times. 
It may be the only way of preventing some worse evil, 
such as the overthrow of freedom or the systematic oppres- 
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sion of the weak. It should, however, only be employed 
when every other method of settlement has been tried, 
and, when it can no longer be avoided, it must be used 
as the policeman is used, to subserve, and not to defeat, 
the ends of justice, and with the utmost consideration for 
others. Its purpose is not terrorization or the breaking 
of the spirit of another nation, but the vindication of right 
and liberty, and, while military ends must predominate, 
they must not be allowed to destroy the elementary 
decencies of human intercourse. 

But the war has made one thing clear. The Western 
Powers have not thought out their own doctrines to their 
true conclusion. In the international sphere, as within 
the state, the only alternative to the reign of force is the 
reign of law. There is no use in an amiable trust in the 
good-will and benevolence of others. If people are 
genuinely anxious to act justly by their neighbours they 
will agree upon the principles which should govern their 
conduct, will define these as law and institute some means 
of bringing to book those who break it. If we cannot dis- 
pense with law and the policeman in those states in which 
all the population is highly civilized it is quite certain 
that we cannot dispense with them in the international 
sphere where many states are extremely backward. The 
Prussian is perfectly right in regarding Europe and the world 
as presenting an intolerable spectacle of competitive chaos. 
Where he is wrong is in his conclusion that brute force 
incarnate in a single dominant will is the only way of 
putting an end to it. If we are true to our belief in liberty 
and responsibility we must not only reply that law, not force, 
must be the solution, but we must incur any burdens and 
obligations which may be necessary to carry that principle 
into effect. Otherwise in the international sphere, as 
within the state, the Prussian system is bound to prevail. 
This the liberal Powers, selfishly preoccupied in their 
own affairs, neglected to do. Hence the war. Before 
going further it may be well to trace the development of 
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events, in order to show how inexorably the want of 
public spirit among nations has brought Armageddon 
about. 


Il]. Tue Birty or ARMAGEDDON 


E have seen how the Prussian doctrine was the 

essence of Hohenzollern rule. It was practised 
with success by Frederick the Great. It was practised 
with even greater success by Bismarck. The Liberals 
had attempted to bring about a voluntary union of the 
Germanic states on democratic lines, but the forces of 
indifference and selfishness were too strong, and the 
German people paid the inevitable price. Bismarck gave 
them unity, but at the cost of compelling universal sub- 
mission to the arbitrary Prussian will. Further, in the 
process he gave a death-blow to the concert of Europe. 
Just as he put an end to the Germanic confederation by 
withdrawing Prussia from its councils, as the step pre- 
paratory to overriding all opposition to a forcible union 
forged by the Prussian armies, so he put an end to the 
shadowy concept of European unity which had persisted 
since 1815 by basing the European system on the military 
prcdominance of the Germanic power. The Berlin Con- 
ference of 1878 over the Balkans was in essence a step 
towards this. It demonstrated the leading position which 
Germany had acquired through the events of 1864 to 1870. 
At the same time it enabled Bismarck to benefit Austria- 
Hungary by the cession to it of Bosnia~-Herzegovina, and 
thereby pave the way for the Dual Alliance between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary of the following year. 
Three years later by clever manceuvring Italy was induced 
to join, and the predominance of the Triple Alliance over 
all Central and Western Europe, the essence of the Bis- 
marckian system, was complete. France was isolated 
and impotent. 
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But after these successes Bismarck regarded Germany as 
temporarily “satiated.” Not so, however, the young 
Emperor, who realized, perhaps better than Bismarck in 
his old age could do, how Germany had developed. It 
was his dream to play Bismarck’s part on a wider stage— 
that of world politics. His method was the traditional 
one of his ancestors. His accession proclamation to the 
army preceded by three days his proclamation to his people. 
He declared in a public speech the essence of Hohenzollern 
tule, “ One only is master within the Empire, and I will 
tolerate no other.” He defined his foreign policy in these 
terms, “‘ Nothing must henceforth be settled in the world 
without the intervention of Germany and the German 
Emperor,” which, as a German writer correctly said, meant 
that “henceforth no decision, whatever and whensoever 
it might be, should be taken without Germany’s directing 
and determining voice.” ‘The means of securing these 
ends was to be the only one understood of Prussia, the use 
of force in diplomacy or war. Germany, through the 
Triple Alliance, feared no rival in Western Europe. She 
was practically able to exercise “ a directing and determining 
voice’ there. Not soin world politics. Hence the colossal 
naval programme begun in 1898, which was to give her rulers 
the means they required. 

This policy was bound to affect Germany’s neighbours. 
Great Britain began to feel the effect of the German Navy 
Bills of 1898, 1900, and 1902, which providcd for a navy 
greater than the then existing British Navy. This obvious 
menace led to the rapprochement between France and Great 
Britain, which culminatcd in the settlement of Anglo-French 
disputes in the North African agreement of 1904. This 
agreement prcduced no resentment in Germany so far as 
Morocco was concerned, because, as Prince Biilow said, 
Germany only had economic interests in Morocco. But it 
was none the less a shock to her rulers, because it challenged 
the predominance of Germany and the Triple Alliance in 
Europe, upon which all hopes of expansion abroad depended 
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by paving the way for a balance of power through an Anglo- 
French entente. It was essential that the German pre- 
dominance should be re-established. Hence the visit of 
the Emperor William to Tangier on March 31, 1905, a 
couple of weeks after Russia had been defeated in the Battle 
of Mukden, and the subsequent ultimatum to France, 
which, as France was alone, ended in the resignation of 
M. Delcassé. The military predominance of Germany 
in Europe was thus dramatically proved for the first 
time since Bismarck had resigned. As the German his- 
torian Rachfahl put it, “ Because under the surface of the 
Morocco affair lurked the deepest and most difficult 
problems of power (Macht-probleme), it was foreseen that 
its course would prove to be a trial of strength of the first 
order.” 

The failure of Germany, despite the support of her 
“brilliant second,” Austria-Hungary, to obtain what she 
had hoped for at the Algeciras Conference in 1906, con- 
vinced her rulers that the traditional Prussian method was 
right, that conferences were only a hindrance, and that 
Germany’s future depended upon her strength alone. 
Accordingly a new Navy Bill was introduced in 1906, all 
overtures for a reduction of naval armaments were rejected, 
German participation in the Hague Conference of 1907 
was made conditional upon the other Powers agreeing not 
to raise the question of armaments at all, yet another Navy 
Bill was passed in 1908, and in the spring of 1909 Germany 
for the second time used her strength to impose a settle- 
ment of an international problem according to her own will. 
In this case, despite a treaty (1870) providing that inter- 
national treaties should not be altered without the consent 
of all parties, or as the outcome of a conference of the 
original signatories, Germany supported Austria-Hungary 
in tearing up the Bosnian settlement of 1878, and finally 
settled the dispute by delivering an ultimatum to Russia. 
As Prince Bilow, then Chancellor, wrote: ‘ The German 
sword had been thrown into the scale of the European 
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decision directly in support of our Austro-Hungarian ally, 
indirectly for the preservation of European peace, and 
above all for the sake of German credit and the maintenance 
of our position in the world. . . . The group of Powers 
who had been so much overestimated at Algeciras fell to 
pieces when faced with the tough problems of continental 
policy. . . . The Triple Alliance is a force against which 
no country would let itself be thrust forward for the sake 
of remote interests, even if clever diplomacy were used in 
the attempt. Hence the course of the Bosnian crisis in 
point of fact made an end to the policy of isolation.” ‘That 
is to say, the action of Germany was intended to prove that 
in fact there was no balance of power—that the Germanic 
will was supreme when the sword was thrown in the scale ; 
that force, not right, was still the arbiter of European 
destinies. 

Exactly the same method was adopted two years later 
in the Agadir crisis. Here also in a matter in which Ger- 
many had legitimate interests she attempted to compel 
France to concede her demands under threat of war. Her 
purpose was the same as in 1905 and 1909, to prove not 
only that France was powerless to resist her will, but that 
the new Triple Entente, which had come into being solely 
to prevent Germany from continuing, in Sir Edward 
Grey’s phrase, to “ dominate and dictate” the policy of 
the Continent, was also impotent when it came to a threat 
of war. The acceptance of the challenge, and the retreat 
of the German Government, after a war council] at which 
it was decided that Germany was not ready for war, proved 
that the so-called “ ringing in” of which Germany had so 
long been afraid was complete; that is to say, she was no 
longer able to dictate to her neighbours under threat of war. 
Hence the immense effect of the Agadir crisis in Germany. 
Despite all her armaments, she had been unable to impose 
her will even by threatening war. She had lost the hege 
mony of Europe. She had equally lost her prospect of 
exercising a “directing and determining” voice in the out- 
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side world by means of the mailed fist. Her whole future 
according to the Prussian philosophy was at stake, and with 
it the hegemony of the autocracy in Germany itself. 

To the Prussian the situation was intolerable. Equili- 
brium, the balance of power, was the negation of his 
dreams. Somehow or other it had to be upset, and the 
only method of doing this was the familiar one of the 
piling up of greater armaments, so that at the next trial of 
strength (Machtfrage), in diplomacy or war, Germany would 
establish finally and for ever that with her allies her will 
was Europe’s law. As the German Chancellor, Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, had said in 1911, in response to the 
Taft arbitration proposals, “‘ When a people will not or 
cannot continue to spend enough upon its armaments to 
be able to make its way in the world, then it falls back into 
the second rank, and sinks down to the réle of a super’ on 
the world’s stage.” Hence the new Army and Navy Bills 
of 1912 and the colossal Army Bill and the {50,000,000 
loan for equipment of 1913. At the same time negotiations 
were begun with England to try and keep her out of the 
battle when the trial of strength came. Nothing was to 
be left to chance. And it was hoped by the pacific party 
that if Germany was only resolute enough in her prepara- 
tions her less vigorous neighbours would give up the race 
for equality in armaments, her hegemony of Western 
Europe would be finally established without war, and then 
a way would be open to the outside world. In this pro- 
gramme all classes acquiesced, the Court and the army 
because their prestige and their honour were bound up in 
it; the mercantile, shipping and financial classes because if 
successful it promised immense profits from world-trade 
once Germany was in a dominant position ; the professors, 
for it meant the triumph of the kultur of force ; the mass 
of the people, because it seemed to promise not only 
dominion for themselves but the only hope of relief from 
the growing armament burden. There never was a 
thought of discussing a general settlement. Force reigned 
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supreme, and by that means and no other must the issue 
be decided. 

The result was a disappointment. Russia steadily pur- 
sued her military reorganization. France, instead of being 
overawed, introduced her three years’ service law. Great 
Britain refused, during the Haldane negotiations, to accept 
any agreement about the limitation of naval armaments, 
which would have involved a declaration of “ neutrality ” 
about continental politics, thus leaving Germany a free hand 
to deal with France and Russia by themselves. At the same 
time she replied to the new German naval programme by an 
increase in her own. The rulers of Germany were on the 
horns of a dilemma. ‘The new preparations for war had 
not only imposed an intolerable burden on the people, 
which could only be indefinitely continued at the risk of 
revolution and the triumph of democracy, or the open 
introduction of purely military rule. The only alternatives 
were to accept an all-round reduction with Germany’s 
neighbours on the basis that there were to be equal rights 
for all nations, and that reason and justice and conference, 
not force, were to decide the future of Europe and the 
outside world, or to put the question to the test deci- 
sively once and for all. The rulers of Germany decided 
unequivocally for the second course. It was to be dominion 
or downfall, and it never crossed the mind of the General 
Staff that it would not be the former if it came to war. 

It was recognized that when the trial of strength came 
the issue must be a Balkan issue, for this would make 
sure of the hearty co-operation of Austria-Hungary, which 
had been against war over Moroccoin1gi1. ‘The assassina- 
tion of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, procured, it is 
sometimes alleged, by the connivance of the extremists of 
the Germano-Magyar military party, precipitated the crisis 
in an advantageous way. It put Serbia in the wrong. It 
therefore gave a good chance of securing British neutrality. 
It also made possible the bloodless victory desired by the 
Chancellor and the less military party in Germany itself. 
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Hence the character of the ultimatum to Serbia. By 
presenting demands which it was impossible for Serbia 
to accept in their entirety, and imposing a time limit of 
forty-eight hours, it was possible to force the Entente into 
a position in which they had no option between war and 
a surrender to the Austro-German demands which would 
leave the Central Powers undisputed masters of the 
Balkans. To permit Austria-Hungary to overrun Serbia, 
meaning, as it would, that Germany had taken a great 
stride towards establishing an empire stretching from 
Belgium to Bagdad, and that in response to an ultimatum 
from Germany that interference would involve war, could 
only mean that the Entente was afraid to risk conclusions 
in arms. Germany would have finally demonstrated her 
power to dictate to all Europe, and would have won at 
the same time the strategic control of the Near and Middle 
East which her expansionists desired. The position is 
made exactly clear in the German official memorandum on 
the causes of the outbreak of the war. “ Faithful to our 
principle,” it reads, “that mediation should not extend 
to the Austro-Serbian conflict, which is to be considered 
as a purely Austro-Hungarian affair, but merely to the 
relations between Austria-Hungary and Russia, we con- 
tinued our endeavours to bring about an understanding 
between these two Powers.” In other words, the only 
condition of peace was to be surrender to a Balkan settlement 
dictated by Germany. And when Austria-Hungary, dis- 
mayed by the clear determination of Russia not to allow 
her to obliterate Serbia unchecked, showed signs of weaken- 
ing in her resolution and of coming to terms, Germany 
precipitated war by presenting an ultimatum demanding 
the total demobilization of all the Russian forces as the 
condition of peace. 

The position was perfectly understood by Russia and 
France. ‘They knew that the Serbian question was only 
an excuse and that Germany was making a bid for the 
mastery of Europe. ‘They had decided that life under the 
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lowering menace which had brought Europe to the verge 
of war in 1905, in 19cQ, in 1911 was not worth living, and 
that rather than surrender their liberty and their honour 
to the fourth challenge in nine years they would fight. 
The decision, therefore, rested with Germany, and there 
was little doubt that, after her immense preparation and 
after launching her demands, she meant war if her opponents 
stood firm. The only Power in doubt was Great Britain. 
Beguiled by German friendliness since 1911, separated 
from the Continent by the sea, preoccupied in her own 
affairs, she had never understood the real nature of Prus- 
sianism and the imminence of war. It was not till the 
cold-blooded violation of Belgium made every thinking man 
realize that Germany was attempting to solve the Euro- 
pean problem by overriding every treaty and subordinating 
all her neighbours to the dictates of her own armed will, 
that she made up her mind. 

Thus for twenty years the Allied Powers have been 
fighting a losing battle for liberty and for respect for 
international right as the basis of the European system. 
To their notion of international co-operation the Prussians 
opposed as resolute a belief in the inevitableness of conflict. 
And so, driven by their own gospel that force is the main- 
spring of human government and by the necessities of 
their own autocratic position, the rulers of Germany were 
inexorably led first to attempt to settle every question by 
might alone, and finally, after they had thereby succeeded in 
ranging their neighbours in self-defence against them, to 
endeavour to solve all difficulties by one heroic effort to 
master them all. As the Chancellor said on August 4th, Ger- 
many had only one thought, “how to hack a way through.” 

There is little use in considering how Armageddon 
could have been avoided. Short of the conversion of the 
German people from their belief in force, which would 
have made possible a general world settlement based on 
equal rights for all civilized powers, it could only have 
been by building up such a balance of force behind 
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right that the German attempt would never have been 
launched. And for failure to do this all the civilised 
Powers of the world must in varying degrees share the 
blame. What matters now is to see what has still to be 
done to defeat the German aim. 


IV. Tue Enp or ARMAGEDDON 


O sooner was the die cast than the General Staff 

assumed entire direction of German policy, and the 
Prussian gospel of force was applied in its entirety. The 
only aim was to destroy or terrorise into submission every 
fountain of opposition to the Germanic will on the European 
continent. Hence the terrific concentration of the first 
onslaught on France and the measures of frightfulness 
which accompanied it. Frightfulness was not intended 
solely to cow the Belgians, it was designed to dispirit 
the opponents of Germany and to deter the neutrals 
from entering the war on the side of freedom. How 
successful this policy has been has since been manifest 
in the Balkans. But the main plan failed. Germany 
was unable to strike France to the ground, to seize Calais 
as the jumping-off ground for an attack on Great Britain, 
or to round up the Russian armies. She was also unable 
to isolate her enemies. The original foci of resistance to 
her will remained. The main object of the Germanic 
policy, the establishment of an undisputed military mastery 
over Europe, by the dramatic overthrow of her neighbours, 
ax the prelude to the methods of the mailed fist in the 
outer world, passed out of her immediate grasp. 

She, therefore, fell back upon a second plan, that of 
securing a peace in which she would retain a good strategic 
position for another “ suppressed ” or open war. That is 
the essence of the Mittel-Europa plan. If they fail to 
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annihilate one of the main Allies, or to break up the alliance, 
this year, the rulers of Germany mean to retain control of 
as large an area, as large a population, and as many 
strategic points as possible. When these are organised on 
Prussian lines, it will be possible to begin again the old 
game, to build up armaments and alliances which will create 
a preponderance of force behind Germany, to isolate her 
neighbours and compel them to retreat before the mailed 
fist, and if that again fails to give her the undisputed 
ascendancy to which she aspires, in the last resort to 
re-enact at a later stage the drama which has miscarried 
to-day. In this programme frightfulness has its part. 
The airship attacks on undefended towns, the ferocity of 
the submarine campaign, the obliteration of Serbia and 
Montenegro, every high-handed severity, is calculated to 
make other nations, and not only other nations but the 
subject peoples and the German people themselves, think 
twice, after the war, of resisting the Prussian will. War, 
said Mirabeau, is Prussia’s national industry. And the 
purpose of war as a policy is not only to destroy, but to 
terrify and enslave. Not the smallest motive behind the 
conduct of the German General Staff is to increase the 
prestige and terror which military might and ruthlessness 
inspire in the minds of men. 

If the rulers of Germany can succeed in this aim the 
war will be as good as lost to freedom. The most impres- 
sive feature in the world will be an aggregation of mili- 
tarist Powers stretching from the North Sea to the Persian 
Gulf, bound together by political, economic, and military 
treaties, and under the control of Berlin. It will be an 
alliance between the autocratic minority in Turkey, the 
monarch of Bulgaria, the despotic Magyars, and the Prussian 
ruling classes, on the one side, to maintain their own abso- 
lute power as against the progress of democracy, or the 
revolt of oppressed nationalities within, and, on the other, 
for the purpose of aggression abroad. The cement of the 
whole will be force, its weapon will be force, its purpose 
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will be to settle every dispute in which it is involved by 
dictating a settlement at the sword’s point, and this aggre- 
gation will not only be the strongest power in Europe, 
but its existence will enable the autocracy to make to 
the German people the same pleas for armaments and 
submission which have been so successful in the past, 
that their own safety depends upon their military control 
of Mittel-Europa and that the only hope of a reduction of 
armaments lies in the establishment of a final predominance 
of that alliance over its neighbours. To the Prussianised 
mind the appeal will not be made in vain. It is driven by 
the inexorable logic of its beliefs to war. If life is a con- 
flict, that nation will prosper and be safe which is resolute 
and strong. 

The main object of the Allies is, therefore, abundantly 
clear. It is to defeat the attempt of Germany to establish 
the predominance of her own will in the councils of Europe, 
and to secure a peace which will make it impossible for her, 
or for anyone else for that matter, to think of making such 
an attempt again. That is our fundamental purpose in 
the war, and the attainment of it is the sine qua non of 
peace. Until it is attained there will be no peace, and any 
so-called peace would be no more than a truce before a 
renewed conflict in which it would be finally determined 
whether force or justice were to be paramount in the 
world. No believer in freedom wishes to dismember the 
German people. The purpose of the Allies is not to break 
up German unity, but to induce, and if necessary compel, 
her people to accept an equal status with all other States 
in the comity of nations. It is precisely this end which 
the rulers of Germany will attempt to defeat by every 
means and every artifice they can employ. Dominion was 
the object with which they embarked upon the war. It 
is the object they have steadfastly held in view throughout 
it. It will be the object they will fight for with force 
and cunning to the very end, for it is the lifeblood of the 
Prussian State, and the main prop of autocratic power. 
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Once it is proved that the Prussian will is not law, that it 
is not power, the terror which is its strength will be 
destroyed. 

We need not consider in detail what the minimum 
terms of peace should be. They must obviously provide 
for the complete national independence of the smaller 
Powers. They must equally provide for the national 
liberty of the greater States, for without the latter the 
former is meaningless. ‘They must provide for the libera- 
tion of the masses of the non-German peoples who are now 
driven to battle in order to rivet still more firmly upon 
themselves and upon others, the Prussian yoke. But pro- 
visions like these, though essential, are not in themselves 
sufficient, for they contain no adequate security that they will 
not be upset. The really important thing is that the peace, 
if it is just, should have behind it the guarantee of all the 
great civilized Powers. As we have seen, the only alter- 
native to the triumph of force is the reign of law. If the 
world is not to succumb to the Prussian solution of an 
hegemony of force it must take the steps necessary 
to make justice rule in its place. The war has proved to 
demonstration that treaties and international instruments 
in themselves are worth nothing. Unless the nations 
which sign them are prepared to enforce them they are 
not worth the paper they are written upon. Prussianism 
will not be finally defeated even by forcing Germany back 
within her own boundaries. Prussianism and its philosophy 
of war will live until the German people themselves have 
rebelled against it, until they have made it impossible for 
the autocracy to appeal to the corps of officers and the 
army to suspend the constitution, until they have assumed 
responsibility for their own public policy. That will not 
happen until it has been made clear by the great nations 
of the earth that they will never tolerate such conduct as 
the violation of Belgian neutrality and that they are re- 
solved to uphold national liberty (including that of Ger- 
many) and public right throughout the world by combining 
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in overwhelming strength against any who would challenge 
them. 

Forty years ago Mr. Gladstone said, “ The greatest 
triumph of our time will be the enthronement of the idea 
of public right as the governing idea of European politics.” 
We are not much nearer that state of affairs now. None 
the less perhaps the most significant act during the fateful 
first days of August, 1914, was the entry of Great Britain 
into the war in defence of the sanctity of an international 
treaty. Pitt had declared war on France in 1793 because 
as he said, “ England will never consent that another 
country should arrogate the power of annulling at her 
pleasure the political system of Europe established by 
solemn treaties and guaranteed by the consent of the 
Powers.” More than a century later the British Common- 
wealth declared war on precisely the same grounds. 

The future of the world, however, depends not only upon 
the Allies. It really depends no less upon the neutrals. 
The fundamental vice of the present situation is that every 
State acts as though it had no obligations to the rest of 
the world. A war, therefore, even though it is fought on 
an issue vital to civilization and themselves, is regarded 
as a dog-fight, in which they are entitled to be neutral, 
so long as their own material interests are not involved. 
Neutrality is in essence a failure of duty towards humanity. 
Either a war is a struggle between right and wrong, 
between progress and reaction, liberty and tyranny, in 
which case neutrality is, in Mazzini’s phrase, the word of 
Cain. Or it is a quarrel in which no great principle is at 
stake, in which case all nations ought to combine to insist 
on its being settled by judicial means. In principle, there 
ought either to be no neutrals or no war. ‘This sounds an 
extreme view to ears attuned only to the doctrines of an 
excessive nationalism—it is one which it is often extremely 
difficult to apply in practice—but it is a truth which is essen- 
tial to the peace and unity of the world. It is evident that 
American opinion is beginning to come round to it. A few 
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weeks ago Mr. Elihu Root, speaking in Washington, said, 
“‘ Up to this time breaches of international law have been 
treated as we treat wrongs under civil procedure, as if they 
concerned nobody except the particular nation upon which 
the injury was inflicted, and the nation inflicting it. There 
has been no general recognition of the right of other nations 
to object.... If the law of nations is to be binding 
. . . there must be a change of theory. And violations 
of the law of such a character as to threaten the peace and 
order of the community of nations must be treated by 
analogy to criminal law. They must be deemed to be 
a violation of the right of every civilized nation to have the 
law maintained. ... Next to the preservation of national 
character the most valuable possession of all peaceable 
nations, great and small, is the protection of those laws 
which constrain other nations to conduct based upon 
principles of justice and humanity.” 


V. Tue Liserty or Nations 


T is easy enough to say that the only alternative to the 

reign of torce in the international sphere is the reign of 
law defined and upheld by all civilized nations, but it is 
quite another matter to bring it about. The task of working 
out the application of this principle and securing the 
co-operation of the civilized world in making it a practical 
reality, is not one which can be achieved ina day. It 
may be useful, however, to put forward a few considerations 
on the subject. 

Fundamentally the problem in the international sphere 
is the same as that within the State. Where socicty is not 
organized at all, as, for instance, in parts of Australia or the 
Western parts of America in the early days, the only safe- 
guard of the life, liberty, and independence of the individual 
is his own power to protect them against the cunning and the 
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strong. The method of universal private armament, 
however, was expensive, dangerous, and not very satis- 
factory, though it was unquestionably better than universal 
submission to the unchecked tyranny of the strongest. This 
state of affairs continued until the reign of law became the 
protection of the individual and the guardian of society, 
in place of private armaments. Law is a body of declarations 
as to the rights and duties of individuals enforced by the 
power and authority of the state. Among backward 
communities the law is declared by a monarch or an here- 
ditary caste, and is made to prevail by the constant mani- 
festation of military power, or an ubiquitous police. 
Among advanced communities, the people, in proportion 
as they acquire a sense of public responsibility, acquire 
also an ever-increasing control through the machinery of 
Parliament and the vote, over the law, which is thus ever 
more closely adjusted to the general sense as to what is 
right and just. Similarly the more advanced the com- 
munity the more does the sanction for law become the 
individual conscience backed by public opinion rather than 
physical force. True liberty is realized when the law 
approximates as closely as is humanly possible to the 
dictates of reason and justice, when the citizen abides by 
the law because he recognizes that its principles are just, 
and when, in consequence, the need of force is unknown. 
Unfortunately no community has yet advanced near to 
that condition, and the reign of law is maintained by the 
fact that the community itself maintains a physical sanction 
behind it, which coerces the minority into obedience to its 
provisions. None the less, the goal of the commonwealth 
is so to educate the individual that he will conduct himself 
as a good citizen of his own free will, and not under the 
compulsion of physical force. 

In the international sphere there is no such thing as the 
reign of law. Consequently the sanction for liberty and 
right is the same as it was in Western America before the 
appearance of the state: it is the power and determination 
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of the individual, whether he be cowboy or nation, to defend 
his rights by force. Here also the method of armaments is 
expensive, dangerous, and not very successful. But it 
does preserve the independence of individual states, and 
until it is replaced by the reign of law it is the best method of 
preventing the untrammelled tyranny of a single mili- 
tarist power. Unfortunately, there is no prospect of the 
early introduction of any true reign of law in the inter- 
national sphere. For the essence of law is that it should 
be defined in precise and unmistakeable language, and 
enforceable against the individual by the state through the 
automatic machinery of its courts of justice and police. 
In a strict sense of the word, therefore, there will never be 
reign of law in the world until all states surrender their 
sovereign independence to a single world state which can 
define the law and enforce it, not against other states but 
against every individual, a condition of affairs which is 
obviously a long way off. Even to talk of international law, 
therefore, is a misnomer under existing conditions. This 
arises from the fact that the two words jus and lex, droit 
and loi, recht and gesetz are translated in English 
by the one word alone. Half the confusion on the subject 
would be avoided if the term international right were alone 
employed. The acts of the Hague Conference, the Geneva 
Convention, and so forth are not international “ law,” they 
are declarations of international “right.” But though 
there is no prospect of the early attainment of a true reign 
of law over the whole world, every hope of escape from the 
tyranny of force, or the burden of excessive armaments, 
lies in securing an ever-increasing respect and sanction for 
international right. And that, as we have seen, can only 
be done by the most civilized nations agreeing to define it, 
and then binding themselves to uphold it whenever it is 
infringed. 

International right falls naturally into two classes: 
principles which are accepted by practically the whole 
civilized world, and principles which are acknowledged 
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only by the most advanced states, and not by the others. 
Unfortunately, in the international sphere the field of 
accepted principles is lamentably narrow, and the de- 
bateable ground almost infinitely great. There is uni- 
versal agreement about the Geneva Convention. It would 
probably be possible to obtain the consent of an over- 
whelming majority to international agreements forbidding 
the sinking of merchantmen without provision being made 
for the safety of passengers and crew, the bombardment of 
open towns from aircraft, the sowing of mines upon the 
high seas. But there is at present nothing like agreement 
about such much more vital matters as national boundaries, 
spheres of influence, the open door, rights of immigration, 
language, religion and domicile, while Germany is actively 
engaged in attempting to overthrow the elementary principle 
that civilized states have a natural right to liberty and inde- 
pendence. None the less, the only line of progress towards 
the reign of law throughout the world is by extending the 
field of agreed principles of international right, and by 
increasing the volume of public opinion, backed if necessary 
by armed force, which is determined on their being respected. 
In the first group, the group of matters on which a 
majority are already agreed, and which includes the Hague 
Convention, the road of advance is clear. It is to secure a 
revision and amplification of the existing codes in the light 
of modern experience, the constitution of some legal 
machinery for deciding when they are infringed, and an 
explicit undertaking by all signatories to adopt certain 
means, financial and economic boycott, sea power, and if 
need be land power, against any state which infringes them. 
In the second group, the debateable group, the line ot 
advance is also clear, though its attainment is more difficult. 
It is for the most civilized nations to make themselves 
responsible for the safeguarding of those principles which 
they consider to be essential to human progress, until 
such time as the more backward nations are able to appre- 
ciate their importance, and they can be embodied in 
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declarations of international right accepted and upheld by 
all. Take, for example, the question now at stake, the 
liberty of sovereign civilized states. Napoleon attempted 
to solve the European problem in precisely the same manner 
in which Germany is attempting to solve it now—by over- 
coming all resistance and compelling universal obedience 
to his own will. Great Britain, however, realizing that 
liberty was vital to human progress, and that unity based 
upon the political enslavement of other wills was not a 
unity worth having, resisted the attempt at incorporation, 
until the pressure of the Napoleonic autocracy goaded all 
Europe into revolt. The Peace of Vienna was the affirma- 
tion of the principle of the independence of states as against 
the Napoleonic and Prussian doctrine of universal empire - 
and that instrument became the basis of European public 
right. The autocratic powers of the Holy Alliance, however, 
attempted to use the machinery of the Concert to nullify 
national independence by continually interfering to 
uphold absolutist monarchies against the advance of 
democracy. This induced Great Britain to withdraw from 
the Concert. and the United States to affirm the Monroe 
doctrine. Within a very few years events had torn up the 
Vienna settlement and the neutralization of Belgium under 
international treaty had taken its place as the main guar- 
antee of national liberty in Europe. The neutralization of 
Belgium was not merely a guarantee of independence to the 
Belgian people. There was no more reason why the Bel- 
gians should be given such a status than the Dutch or the 
Danes or the Swiss. Its importance lay in the fact that so 
long as it was preserved it protected national liberty in 
Western Europe, by preventing Belgium from having to 
enter into an alliance with either of its neighbours in self- 
defence, and by preventing either France or Prussia from 
establishing itself in a position in which it could dictate to 
the other and so to everybody else. The Monroe doctrine 
was precisely the same. It was promulgated, not out of 
any special sympathy with the South American people, but 
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in order to preserve the principle of national liberty on the 
American continent. 

The neutralization of Belgium, therefore, and the 
Monroe doctrine, are the practical guarantees for national 
liberty in Western Europe and America. And that is why 
Germany, directly she made up her mind to end the 
competition of European armaments, by establishing the 
predominance of her own will, found herself driven to 
override the barrier erected against that very event by the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and why the violation of Belgium 
was not an attack on Belgium alone but on the foundations 
of the civilized polity of the world. The chief sanction 
behind these bulwarks of the principle of national liberty in 
the past has been the determination of democratic powers, 
notably Great Britain and America, to maintain them. 
National liberty will not be finally secured until a majority 
of the civilized states undertake jointly to maintain these 
and any other international declarations and instruments 
which may be devised at the end of this war to protect 
it whenever they are challenged. 

This principle, that the future progress of the world on 
free and not Prussian lines, depends upon the active co- 
operation of the most civilized powers in the maintenance 
not only of the universally agreed upon codes of in- 
ternational right, but of certain pivotal treaties and 
declarations as well, involves a considerable improvement 
in the machinery of international intercourse. It is 
obvious that mutual understanding and agreement about 
the principles of justice which should govern international 
relations, is immensely handicapped by the system which 
forbids the responsible statesmen of the Great Powers to 
meet one another. The chief obstacle to regular confer- 
ences between foreign secretaries, or to the creation of a 
more definite mechanism of intercourse in regular meetings 
of a Concert of Nations, has been the traditions of Prussian 
diplomacy and the refusal of Germany to surrender any of 
that advantage which secrecy and the absence of any 
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regular system of international conference gave to the 
diplomacy of the mailed fist. The improvement will not 
be difficult to bring about once Prussianism is defeated. 
But even more important than improved machinery of 
intercourse is the provision of a sanction which is really 
effective behind international right, both that which is 
defined in international agreements and that which is con- 
tained in such expedients as the neutrality of Belgium, the 
Monroe Doctrine, the principle of the open door. That 
brings us to the question of the freedom of the seas. 


VI. Tue Freepom oF THE SEs 


HE Freedom of the Seas is a subject about which 

the greatest confusion of thought exists. It involves 
three quite separate problems. The first is the freedom 
of the seas in time of peace. This means the right of the 
merchant vessels and men-of-war of all nations to voyage 
without restraint over all the oceans of the world in search 
of trade in time of peace, so long as they do not commit 
acts of piracy or hostility against other vessels or against 
forts or possessions of other states. This freedom was 
wrested from Spain and Portugal some three centuries ago 
by the British, who refused to recognise their claim to 
have the exclusive right to trade with America and the 
Indies, and therefore to prevent the ships of other nations 
from doing so. The freedom of the seas in this sense, 
which is an obvious principle of international right, is 
practically universally assented to. But it exists for the 
same reason as the Monroe Doctrine or the neutrality 
of Belgium exists, because it has had behind it the armed 
strength of a great power, the fleet of the power which 
first vindicated the principle. It does not prevail of its 
own accord. And if British sea power were destroyed, if, 
for instance, the German Navy were to gain command of 
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the sea, what security would there be that she would not 
use that power to compel the cession of commercial advan- 
tages or coaling stations, or territory, or would not prohibit 
free coming and going on certain seas, if her position as 
the dominant Power required it ? A State ruled by the 
philosophy of force would certainly do so. Therefore, 
the only alternative to the present freedom of the seas 
secured by British sea power, is a codification of the prin- 
ciples which Great Britain has always maintained upon 
the seas, and a combination of nations all pledged to main- 
tain them inviolate and to go to war with any State which 
challenged them. That is the first principle to remember, 
one which is generally forgotten in the controversy about 
the rights of neutrals in time of war, though it is infinitely 
more important. 

The second aspect of the question is the freedom of the 
seas in time of war. On this there are three prevalent views, 
represented by Germany, the neutrals, and the Allies respec- 
tively. So far as their views can be ascertained the Germans 
wish it established as a principle of international right, 
guaranteed by all the world, that in time of war commerce 
with neutral countries should be absolutely free, except 
for actual munitions of war consigned to the enemy. The 
ultimate purpose is clear. It is to increase the strength 
of the land Power at the expense of the sea Power. If 
Germany could make sure of importing and exporting 
freely through neutral countries in time of war, she would 
have enormously increased her chances of obtaining a 
mastery over Europe, which in turn would enable her to 
make a bid for sea power as well. At the same time she 
would have done nothing to diminish the vulnerability of 
island Powers like the United Kingdom. The neutrals, 
headed by the United States, take their stand on the his- 
toric rights of neutrals, and are attempting to vindicate 
those rights, subject to a minimum of necessary modification 
due to changed conditions, against the inhumanities of the 
Central Powers, and the interference of the Allies with 
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commerce, especially under the Order in Council of March 
II, 1915. The motive is twofold—to protect the interests 
of the neutrals themselves, and to secure respect for 
the codified principles of international right as the best 
security for future peace and order which can be rescued 
from the present chaos. Great Britain and her Allies 
now stand for the practically unrestricted use of sea power 
to prevent materials entering Germany, using this 
power, however, with as much consideration as possible 
for neutral interests. Their motives are also plain—to put 
the maximum of economic pressure on Germany, and in 
the process they have not only abandoned the unratified 
Declaration of London (1909), but have infringed also the 
Declaration of Paris (1856). 

This controversy is insoluble. There is no means of 
adjusting the rights of belligerents and the commercial 
rights of neutrals in a great war on a basis of justice. To 
begin with, the rights of neutrals represent comparatively 
unessential principles of international justice, compared 
with the fundamental rights at stake in the present war. 
In the main they are conditions which neutrals have been 
able, in the past, to extort under pressure from belligerents, 
or vice versa, or concessions to an undiscerning sentimen- 
talism which did not apprehend what were the true securities 
for peace and justice in the world. The real Magna 
Charta of human liberties, as we have seen, are international 
treaties or declarations like the neutralization of Belgium 
or the Monroe Doctrine, by comparison with which the 
commercial rights of neutrals are minor statutes. Hence 
when one of those fundamentals has been challenged there 
ought in principle to be no neutral rights and to be no 
neutrals. Humanity has rights: for instance that bellige- 
rents should not bombard open towns from the air, or 
sink liners without providing for passengers and crews. 
Nations have rights: to national liberty and respect for 
treaties. But no nation is entitled to say that its rights 
entitle it to obstruct those who are endeavouring to defend 
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international right and liberty. In practice it is often 
difficult for a nation to make up its mind as to which side 
is right. It will not be easy to do so until there is a great 
extension in the definition of international right. But this 
does not alter the principle itself. 

Moreover, it is impracticable for neutrals to vindicate 
neutral “rights” on the high seas. Directly a nation 
attempts to do so it begins to take sides in the war, either 
by diplomacy or war, and then the neutral issue becomes 
swallowed up in the larger issue about which the war itself 
is being fought. There is no use expecting, therefore, any 
satisfactory settlement of the neutral rights controversy. It 
is, indeed, Germany’s strongest card. Wemust simply pur- 
sue the fight for right to theend. Where, as at present, a 
war is being fought in defence of one of the great principles 
of human progress the belligerent cannot forgo any humane 
means of victory. He cannot hope to square his pro- 
ceedings with the “ rights ” of neutrals as laid down under 
what is called international law. He can only persist in 
his course with as much consideration as possible, leaving 
upon the neutrals the responsibility of deciding, if the 
situation becomes intolerable, on which side they will 
employ their own armed strength. 

This brings us to the third and most important aspect 
of the question. Is not sea power the obvious means which 
all nations must more and more use, in conjunction perhaps 
with financial and economic boycott, to defend international 
right? It is the most mobile form of force. It is the most 
humane form of torce. It can bring pressure on practically 
every Power of consequence. It is not by accident that 
the most liberal and law-loving Power in Europe should 
have regarded its sea power as vital not only to its own 
safety but to human progress, nor that Germany, seeking 
the domination of the world, should have been, driven to 
challenge its paramount position. It is obvious, indeed, 
that sea power is and must be the chief sanction behind 
international liberty and right. It has been the ultimate 
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sanction behind the neutrality of Belgium which protected 
national liberty in Europe. It has been the sanction 
behind the Monroe Doctrine. It has been the invisible 
sanction behind al] those civilized and friendly: inter- 
national rights and customs which the world now takes 
for granted, but which Germany would tear in shreds if 
they stood in the way of her own authority and power. 
Further, if it is not used as the sanction behind right and 
liberty, it will inevitably be used as the chief and most 
ubiquitous engine with which to overthrow right and 
liberty. Napoleon saw this. So have the Prussians. 
If there were no neutralization of Belgium and no Monroe 
Doctrine, and no British and American Navies behind them, 
how long would it be before the long arm of the German 
mailed fist would make itself felt all over the world demand- 
ing coaling stations here, commercial concessions there, 
territory somewhere else, whenever its progress towards 
ascendancy required it, and the victim could be so isolated 
as to be powerless to resist ? 

Thus, the true wisdom is not to diminish but to increase 
the effectiveness of sea power against land power, always 
provided that that sea power is used in accordance with 
international right, and to defend it. The British themselves 
have been sadly blind to this fact in the past. Being the 
chief guardians of international right in the world they 
have for fifty years, in an unseeing and sentimental marner, 
been whittling away the power of the policeman against the 
evildoer. By the Declaration of Paris, and still more by the 
Declaration of London, they almost paralyzed the effective- 
ness of sea power in putting pressure on a tyrannical State 
like Germany when it tore up treaties and international 
right. And they did so because they selfishly thought 
more of their own interests as a neutral, than of their 
responsibilities as a great Power. Is it to be wondered at 
that the neutrals have followed suit, and are now endeavour- 
ing in their own immediate interest, to cut down the effec- 
tiveness of the chief instrument which civilization possesses 
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with which to restore freedom to Europe? If we look ahead, 
is it not clear that as the reign of international justice is 
extended, neutral “ rights ” on the high seas as they are 
at present defined will steadily disappear and the “ rights ” 
of sea power will steadily increase? Neutrals will never 
be accorded the “right” to hinder the vindication of 
the great principles of international right and liberty, they 
will rather be required to assist in the work. And if sea 
power is to remain the great means of upholding a free 
civilization, neutrals will never be given the “ right ” to 
nullify its economic effect, by being the channels for trade 
with the offending Power. 

The practical conclusions from these principles are far- 
reaching, and there is no use attempting to define them in 
the midst of a great war. In the meanwhile, however, is 
it not the sound policy for the Allies to base their relations 
with neutral powers, upon them? Let them say that there 
are greater principles of international right at stake than 
neutral trading rights, that the liberty of every State in 
Europe is in jeopardy from the Prussian power, and that 
they are giving their lives and their treasure without stint in 
defending the very basis of the present polity of the world 
—the independence of civilized sovereign States, the sanctity 
of treaty obligations, both of which are vital to the future 
of the world; that they claim that they are fulfilling 
the spirit of international right more truly by adopting 
any measures necessary to vindicate national liberty, the 
greatest of international rights, which are consistent with 
common humanity, than by imperilling liberty by too 
nice a regard for the letter of international instruments 
which must pass away and which were drawn up on the 
assumption that the day when national liberty could be 
challenged had gone by; that they will respect the interests 
of neutrals as far as they possibly can, but that they 
do not admit the “ right ” of neutrals to take any measures 
which will interfere with or delay the main end of vin- 
dicating liberty in Europe. Further, that after the war 
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or during it they are willing to enter an international 
convention which shall discuss fully the whole question, 
on the understanding, however, that the first thing to do 
is to define the essential rights ot nations, and that the- 
second is to define the obligations of the signatory Powers. 
to defend those rights, and the method by which those 
rights are to be enforced. When this has been properly 
done Great Britain will certainly assent to use its sea power 
only in accordance with the letter, instead of, as it does 
at present, with the spirit of international right, and will 
indeed welcome the active and if need be the allied co- 
operation of other civilized States in defending it. 


VII. Conctustons 


OWARDS the beginning of this article it was said 

that the realization of that happier world in which 
freedom and justice would reign depended entirely upon 
the public spirit, the self-sacrifice and the justice of the 
individuals themselves. That is as true of the interna- 
tional world as it is of the world within the State. So 
long as nations are self-centred, admit no responsibility 
for helping their fellows, and take no interest in the affairs 
of humanity as a whole, wars will occur. We cannot avoid 
war by hating war. We can only avoid war by the same 
method as we can avoid collisions on a highway, by making 
a rule of the road, by obeying that rule ourselves, and by 
helping to make the lawless obey it also. Mere goodwill 
will never serve as a substitute for law, whether on the road 
or between nations. As an American paper wrote a 
few weeks ago: “ Aversion to physical fighting is not the 
same thing as loving your neighbour.” And in the sphere 
of human government loving your neighbour means setting 
to work at any cost to oneself to determine in consultation 
with one’s fellows how the common affairs of the nations 
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can be most equitably conducted, and then sparing neither 
time, nor energy, nor sacrifice to make those principles 
prevail. If the great civilized powers do this, they will 
abolish war. If they do not, Armageddon will be pro- 
longed, and it will, sooner or later, return. 

There were no nations which needed to realize this 
lesson more than the peoples of the British Commonwealth. 
The poison of self-seeking had penetrated through every 
class and every community within it. It was reflected in 
the disorganization of the Commonwealth itself, in the civil 
dissension, the class war, the party divisions, the apathy and 
paralysis of public life. Fortunately, the war itself has 
begun this reform in the quarter where it most matters, 
in the individual himself. The system has not yet been 
changed, but countless thousands of men and women have 
learned there are greater things in the world than riches and 
self-indulgence, that public service is the destroyer of class 
distinctions and economic barriers, that happiness lies in 
active work for a great cause. They have learnt to admire 
that self-sacrifice, thoroughness and subordination of selt 
to the community which is the strength of the Prussian 
system, and to realize that if the Commonwealth is to survive 
and unity to be restored, they must develop these qualities 
for themselves. They have seen that somehow or other 
the slovenliness, the slack sense of public duty, the beliet 
in high sentiments instead of high conduct, the glorification 
of rights over duties, which has been the root of our 
troubles, in politics, in industry, in organization, in the 
armies, must be got rid of. And fortunately the war has 
not only made many see that it must be so, but has inspired 
them to begin the reform in the only way in which it can be 
made, by setting to work to do their own duty in their own 
sphere as thoroughly and selflessly as they can. 

And if at times depression besets us, it is well to remember 
that for all their faults the people of this Commonwealth 
have not been false to its principles and its traditions. Not 


only have four million men from the British Isles given 
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themselves voluntarily to the service of the cause of liberty 
and public right, but the Dominions have made provision 
for contributing more than goo,000 men to the common cause, 
and. India itself, touched by the same high fire, has sent 
men and money with a generous hand. ‘This is the most 
hopeful augury of the times. For it means that these 
young communities, at the beginning of a career which 
must, before many years are past, make them collectively 
far more important than Great Britain, have dedicated 
themselves to that same cause of freedom and justice in 
human affairs which Britain itself has always upheld. In 
essence the war is a renewal of that ancient struggle for 
liberty which has devastated all the centuries of history 
The longer the war lasts, the more certainly will liberty 
prevail. For the free Commonwealth is founded not upon 
fear, but upon the devotion of its citizens to the right, and 
every day that passes strengthens their conviction in the 
justice of their cause, and their determination to see it 
through. Victory is not yet. Heavy sacrifices and heavy 
burdens have yet to be borne. But who can doubt that 
right will prevail, if we endure to the end? 





Y PRODUCTION IN PEACE AND WAR 


I. First Principies 


HE present moment, when we can look back over 

eighteen months of war, and must already be looking 
forward to the problems of the days after the war, invites 
a few reflections on the economic condition of the nation, 
and on the conditions which are necessary for national 
wealth and welfare. These are subjects with regard to 
which profound and widespread fallacies hold sway, fallacies 
which after the war may, indeed, work us infinite harm. 
To-day seems to offer a golden opportunity to the Govern- 
ment and to those in authority to spread the light. All 
that can be attempted in the following pages is to present 
a few governing considerations, which may perhaps excite 
further reflection. 

The true foundations of a nation’s welfare, as the war 
has revealed to us, are not wholly economic. They lie, 
indeed, not only or mainly in the possession of material 
wealth, but rather as the French have shown us in such 
splendid measure in the unity, the spirit, the strength, the 
skill, and the common patriotism of its people. Men do 
not live and die to produce and spend material wealth but, 
as the Greeks knew, to achieve in a community the har- 
monious development of their highest faculties of thought 
and action. Material wealth is not an end in itself, but 
merely a means to the existence of an educated, skilled and 
virile population. But, while the true aim of life is not 
material but spiritual, the harmonious development of the 
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individual is only possible if he can provide properly 
for his material wants and maintain a reasonable standard 
of living. Material wealth, while a means, is an essential 
means, the necessary basis of a healthy life. And in modern 
times in a well-ordered and united community, a sufficient 
basis of material wealth should be possible for all except 
the worthless. If the productive energies of a modern 
nation were exercised at their highest point, if there were a 
united effort in the service of the community by the forces 
of capital and labour, if there were a properly balanced 
distribution of wealth, it should be possible for everyone, 
who is willing to work, to find the means to live the life of a 
decent citizen. 

Unfortunately in the long days of peace we have almost 
forgotten we are a community, and that nothing that is 
done or left undone either by individuals or by classes is 
without its effect, beneficial or injurious as the case may be, 
on their fellows. If the rich become too rich and spend 
their riches on luxurious and idle living, they turn the 
productive energies of the nation into useless channels 
in order to satisfy their unnecessary demands, and, by this 
means, help to leave unsatisfied the necessary wants of 
their poorer fellows : if labour, seeing wealth ill-distributed, 
the few too rich and the many poverty-stricken, is so filled 
with a sense of injustice that, instead of working its hardest 
to increase the sum of national wealth, it restricts output, 
it injures the community no less. By such a policy it 
damages the rich, no doubt, but in so doing it deeply 
injures morally and materially both itself and the whole 
community. A man can neither live in idleness nor 
deliberately day in and day out work below his best whether 
in quality or quantity without moral damage. Further, the 
only way of ensuring a sufficient standard of living to all is 
for all to work their best and produce as much as they can. 
If the present national income of this country, or in other 
words the value of the product created by its labour and 
capital, were equally divided between every adult man, 
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then the income of every such man would be about £195 
a year, no more and no less; if it were equally divided 
between every individual, then every man, woman, and 
child would receive about {49 a year. These are not 
princely figures, though they are more than a vast number 
earn to-day. ‘They can be increased, but only in one way, 
and that is by the greater co-operation and effort of capital 
and labour in the production of wealth. If the population 
is contented, well-educated, skilled, energetic and well- 
organised ; if the nation’s capital wealth is large; if the 
direction of capital is skilful and broad minded ; if full use 
is allowed of all the best mechanical appliances ; if the 
nation’s wealth is so distributed as to encourage consump- 
tion not of a useless and demoralising and luxurious nature 
by the few, but of a kind which will add to the welfare and 
happiness of the bulk of the people ; if the relations between 
labour and capital are such that both can co-operate in 
union and harmony, then the material basis of a prosperous 
community will have been laid, and its social life will be 
healthy. If, on the other hand, the friction between capital 
and labour is intense; if, instead of co-operating in the 
production of wealth, they are uesperately fighting a trench 
warfare from one end of the country to the other ; if the 
distribution of wealth is so unequal as to excite discontent 
and a rankling sense of injustice, and to reduce the con- 
suming powers of a large section of the people; if the 
population is ignorant and badly educated ; if higher wages, 
instead of leading to increased output and greater saving, 
simply mean that less work is done and less wealth pro- 
duced ; if labour-saving devices and the free employment 
of labour are resisted ; if the capitalist class or any part of it 
is intolerant, or idle or spendthrift ; if employers pay less 
attention to increasing production and seeking new markets 
than to keeping costs low by keeping wages low ; then the 
production and increase of wealth will be pro tanto reduced, 
there will be so much less to go round, the material basis 
of society will be unsound and its moral tone unhealthy. 
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It is unnecessary to draw the moral with regard to the 
England of to-day. We are not a united community ; 
there are deep divisions which impede both the production 
and the proper distribution of wealth, and some permanent 
cure must be found when the war is over for both these 
evils, In the past, the problem of distribution has engaged 
most attention. But it is essential to realise that whatever 
may be the proper method of reforming the distribution of 
wealth, increased production is the necessary basis of 
every advance. The upward movement of the working 
classes can only be effectually promoted by increasing the 
sum total of production. By substantially increasing 
output both employers and labour gain, and to think that 
either class can benefit permanently by the cutting down of 
wages and profits instead is the worst of fallacies. The 
present distribution of wealth may be, or rather certainly 
is, bad, but it is only made worse by the restriction of 
output, the evil effects of which are bound to fall most on 
the poorest classes of all. 

But energy in production, wise at all times, in war time 
becomes imperative. With the best will in the world we 
cannot at this moment find the permanent remedy for our 
ills. Meanwhile the demand for munitions and exports of 
all kinds is unlimited. It can only be met if in reply both 
capital and labour are ready to put forth their utmost 
efforts. 

The contrast between the position in this country and 
in France is striking. A mission to France, consisting of the 
Chairman of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and 
of Labour and other members of the Munitions Depart- 
ment, has recently issued its report with regard to labour 
conditions in the munitions factories of that country. 
“Women,” it is stated in the report published in the 
Board of Trade Labour Gazette, “ of whom many thousands 
are employed in munitions factories work with a goodwill 
which is most impressive ; this spirit is also evident in the 
case of the male workers. The men have apparently 
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welcomed the introduction of women into the factories, 
and are doing everything they can to instruct and co- 
operate with them in increasing the output of munitions.” 
“There is no restriction as to the work which women may 
do.” “It is stated to be the general opinion that on small 
work the output of female labour equals, and, in some cases, 
excels that of male labour; while in heavier work within 
limits women are of practically the same value as men.” 
“In many cases a man teaches a woman, who then takes 
his place, and teaches another woman and so on. It is 
stated that in a few cases men objected to this system at 
first, but such objections have long ago disappeared.” 
“The introduction of unskilled male and female labour 
has not in France presented the difficulties experienced in 
this country. ‘Trade Union conditions as regards wages and 
labour have been practically suspended, and workpeople 
who show ability are permitted to specialise in the more 
skilled operations. No strikes have taken place since the 
beginning of the war, and there have been no applications 
for general advances in wages. A large proportion of the 
male labour employed, however, is military, many of the 
men being those who have been mobilised but found unfit 
for active service.” 

The report concludes by remarking that “ It appears to 
the mission that the increase of production in France is 
due to one cause, and one only, and that is the patriotic 
enthusiasm which exists there.” It is that same spirit of 
public service which will enable us to solve our difficulties 
at home. 


II. Propuction Durinc War 


N previous numbers of Tue Rounp Taste stress has 

been laid on an understanding of the manner in which 

wars are paid for by a nation and financed by a Government, 

on the probability that the present war will be decided 
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largely by the relative power of the belligerents to endure 
the economic and financial strain involved, and on the 
consequent necessity of the whole nation—every man and 
woman in it, as well as the Government—taking every step 
possible to place themselves in such a position that they 
can continue the struggle indefinitely or at the very least 
longer than their foes. | 

Every development of the war tends to justify these 
arguments. The strain is growing greater on all belligerents 
and will quickly increase. It is revealed by rapidly rising 
prices, unfavourable foreign exchanges, increasing difficulty 
of purchasing imports, growing difficulties of transport, the 
reduction and depreciation of national capital and in the 
blockaded countries an actual lack of raw materials. These 
symptoms are to some extent veiled by the inflation of 
credit, the great industrial activity due to war demands and 
the rapid circulation and transfer of wealth. But they are 
bound to come more and more to the front. What is 
happening in effect is that every nation, whether owing to 
artificial restrictions or owing to the diminution in its 
capital and income available for exchange with foreign 
nations, is being more and more driven to rely on its own 
resources. 

In these circumstances for every man to understand the 
bases of national wealth and economic endurance is*not an 
academic and theoretical exercise, but a matter of the highest 
and most immediate practical importance. The Press and 
the politicians may preach economy daily, but, unless the 
people understand why they should economise, they will 
either not economise at all or economise wrongly; the 
working-man may be daily exhorted to the greatest efforts 
in production, but, unless he understands why it is vital 
that he should produce, his ears may continue for ever to 
be stopped by prejudices fatal indeed to his own welfare and 
that of his brothers-in-arms but deeply ingrained and 
springing from the roots of ancient bitterness. Yet, if all 
of us clearly understood that by refusing to exert our 
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energies to the utmost in production, and by refusing to 
reduce, as far as we could, our consumption of necessaries, 
and to cut off altogether consumption of what are not 
necessaries, we were ourselves actually “ comforting the 
king’s enemies ” there is no one of us who would not change 
his course. If we only had the imagination to see our 
comrades in the trenches, and to experience in spirit their 
hardships, there is nothing we would not do to help them. 
The little sacrifice of working our hardest, and saving what 
we can is difficult for us, not because we are indifferent or 
unpatriotic, but because we do not understand. 

Yet it should not be difficult to understand. The funda- 
mental problem of war economy, which is all that it is 
really necessary that we should grasp, is a simple one. It 
has been referred to already above. At the risk of repeating 
it ad nauseam, let us briefly restate it. 

A nation lives and fights, not on what its ancestors have 
produced, or what its descendants will produce, but on 
what its citizens by the united efforts of labour and capital 
are actually producing from day to day and month to month. 
What a nation produces, it either consumes at once or adds 
to its capital stock or exchanges with other nations for other 
things, which it does not itself produce, but wants. The 
bulk of what is produced it consumes quickly. If it pro- 
duces less than the maximum which is possible or produces 
the wrong things, it may fail, when otherwise victory may 
be within its grasp. Let us produce every ounce of all the 
munitions and military equipment we possibly can. We 
shall not have too much for ourselves and our allies. It 
makes no difference, so far as production is concerned, 
whether we pay our way by taxation or by loan. In either 
case we live and fight on what we produce from day to day 
We cannot eat the food which next harvest will produce or 
fire the shells which will be made two or three or five years 
hence. What we want now, we must make now or buy 
now, and if labour produces less than it can, either by re- 
fusing to agree to “ dilution ” or by restriction of output 
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or in any other way, it is unconsciously but no less really 
doing its best to rivet the yoke of Prussia on the world. 
For a nation can by the utmost efforts and the most united 
co-operation of its labour and capital only produce a certain 
amount of wealth, 1.e. of goods and services of all kinds. 
As men are drafted off, not to produce wealth, but to fight, 
as the demand for munitions of all kinds becomes greater 
and greater, so does the balance available for the uses of the 
civil population and for exchange against the products of 
other nations become smaller and smaller. If the national 
production from day to day is not enough to meet all these 
needs, then this national income must be supplemented, 
if and so long as that is possible, by the sale of that portion 
of the nation’s capital assets which foreign countries will 
buy. That is the reason why we are selling our American 
securities. The Government’s scheme for mobilising all 
our American securities is due to the fact that our produc- 
tion of wealth is not now great enough to meet our con- 
sumption, civil and military, without being supplemented 
by the sale of some of our capital assets in return for the 
imports we and our allies must have from America. While 
our liquid capital assets last, we can continue to buy from 
abroad all that we want. But let us not assume that we 
can go on for ever making both ends meet in this easy 
manner. No doubt our liquid capital assets—or in other 
words the wealth we have accumulated out of past national 
savings—are large. Fortunately, too, the Americans are 
prosperous enough to buy them. But it is as well to re- 
member that we can only sell our American securities once. 
When we have once bartered away our capital, we cannot 
do it again. It is of course possible that, even when we 
have got through our capital, the Americans may be ready 
to sell us what we want on credit, but, if we are going to 
let our power to continue the war depend on that, we are 
taking a wholly unjustifiable risk. It is clear as noonday 
that at our present rate we are living far beyond our income, 
mainly no doubt because we have our allies to help. But 
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to give that help is a condition of victory which we cannot 
evade, and which we must continue in greater or less degree. 
If then we are to put ourselves in a position to go on in- 
definitely, we are bound to do all in our power to make our 
national income meet our national expenditure, military 
and civilian. It may be considered as certain that we cannot 
cut down to any extent our military expenditure. There- 
fore we must either increase our national income, or reduce 
our civilian expenditure. There is no other way. We can 
increase our national income only by greater production ; 
we can reduce our civilian expenditure only by greater 
saving. If those who can produce do not produce all they 
can, and if those who can save do not save all they can, 
it is we and not our enemies who will first reach economic 
exhaustion. In a war of exhaustion a nation which pro- 
duces and saves with all its strength will beat a nation which 
produces and saves with half or three-quarters of its strength. 

But it is not so much complete exhaustion—an exhaustion 
which will bring us to a dead-stop—that we need fear for 
along time yet. Probably none of the belligerents are yet 
near that point. It is rather that we shall fail to exert our 
full strength to make that final push which will demand 
unlimited supplies of materials of war, both for ourselves 
and our allies. We shall find it more difficult to buy from 
abroad ; our difficulties of transport may become increas- 
ingly serious ; but yet we shall not develop to the highest 
pitch our resources at home. There is, for instance, still 
untapped a vast supply of female labour which with free and 
unrestricted entry into industry might enormously increase 
our production. Thus we shall run the danger of an 
inconclusive peace. It may be that some essential sub- 
stances may fail the Central Powers and bring them to a 
stop. But it is unlikely. If they have made themselves— 
at great sacrifice no doubt—self-supporting, then they can 
continue somehow or other to fight for a long time. Many 
people, who fail to think clearly, have a vague idea that 
every nation has a certain amount of “money” and that 
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when its “money” has given out, it must stop. But 
“money” is merely the machinery which veils the economic 
basis of society. What if a nation lives not on its “ money,” 
but on the things which its work and skill, its labour and 
capital enable it to produce. What if by the utmost 
exertion it can go on just producing all it wants for its 
people and its army? What is there to stop it, if it 
considers the sacrifices it has to endure a small price to pay 
for victory? Is not the question then a psychological 
rather than an economic one—one nation’s spirit and 
endurance pitted against another’s. And are not the odds 
in favour of the nation whose men not only fight hardest, 
but work hardest, and are ready to endure and sacrifice 
most ? 

It is fortunate for us that we still have great inherited 
advantages over Germany. We are not yet forced, nor 
shall we ever wholly be forced, to live only on what we can 
provide by our own labour. Our liquid foreign securities 
are so great that we are still able (at the expense indeed of 
becoming poorer), by selling them to obtain in exchange 
many things which we want, though the pressure on us too 
is bound to grow, as our liquid capital is reduced. We 
started with far greater advantages than Germany. The 
faster we dissipate our liquid capital, the more we weaken 
ourselves. Moreover it is to be remembered that the more 
of these capital assets we possess at the end of the war the 
greater will be our power of competing successfully 
against Germany. It is true, of course, that loans to our 
Allies represent capital to us also, but it is not available 
now and it is difficult to say whether all these loans will be 
repaid. 

The enormous advantage that our great investments 
abroad and our great trade have been to us hitherto is well 
illustrated by the present exchange rates in different centres. 
The pressure on a nation to rely purely on its own resources 
can perhaps be best measured roughly by the state of its 
foreign exchanges. The following table, though incom- 
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lete, indicates the percentage of depreciation in the rates 
P P 8 P 


of foreign exchange existing at the date these pages were 
written :— 


DEPRECIATION IN Fore1cn Excuance Rates. 





| | 
New | London | Sweden | Holland | Switzer- 
York | land 





Per Cent |Per Cent /Per Cent Per Cent |Per Cent 
England . ‘ 2 — 


France : ; 12} II 
Russia , . — 69 
Italy ; , = 26} 
Germany . ; 224 — 
Austria. — —- 




















It will be noted that the greatest depreciation in exchange 
is suffered by Russia. Austria comes next with a deprecia- 
tion of 40 per cent. Germany and Italy are about equal, 
the depreciation of the mark varying between 224 per cent. 
and 264 per cent. and Italy’s depreciation being about 
264 per cent. Then a Jong way better France comes with 
a depreciation of 11 per cent. or 12 per cent. England is 
best of all with an unfavourable percentage of only 2 per 
cent. in New York, which is by far the most important 
exchange, up to 7 per cent. in Holland. It should be 
remembered that the depreciation of the exchange measures 
the additional cost of imports to the country in question. 
Russia has to pay 69 per cent. for any imports, except in 
cases in which by exceptional Government arrangements 
we extend our credit to provide means of payment. Austria 
pays 40 per cent. more ; Germany between 22 per cent. and 
264 per cent. more. Our very favourable position, it should 
be repeated, is due to the fact that we are selling our capital 
assets to pay for our current imports. Germany’s exchange 
is far worse than ours. This is undoubtedly a sign of 
economic and financial weakness. It is due mainly no doubt 
to our blockade of Germany’s exports which it is essential 
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we should maintain. Its real significance as affecting the 
war depends on whether Germany can continue to find what 
she must have for her army and her people without great 
purchases abroad. There is no indication that she cannot. 
While it is satisfactory therefore that Germany should be 
showing this weakness as regards foreign trade, it is far 
from being decisive. The fact that the Russian exchange 
has been depreciated for a year between 40 per cent. and 
70 per cent. is sufficient proof that an unfavourable exchange 
does not stop a nation fighting. 

The example of Austria-Hungary is an indication of the 
power of any nation to find the means to fight, if it has to. 
Before the war Austria-Hungary was considered to be some- 
what of a pauper among nations. Her credit was bad. 
She borrowed money wherever she could. Her finances 
were not satisfactory. Yet for eighteen months she has 
maintained huge armies in the field. Her currency, it is 
true, is greatly depreciated; she is suffering badly from 
very high prices ; she is desperately short of some materials 
at any rate; leather, for instance, is so scarce that the poor 
keep their children from going to school, because they have 
no shoes. Rubber, too, is not to be had. Owing to great 
shortage and high prices life is hard. Yet industry is 
on the whole very flourishing, and there is no lack of em- 
ployment. In November, 1914, a War Loan of £138,000,000 
was raised; in July, 1915, one of £146,000,000; and in 
November, 1915, one of £250,000,000. Such figures would 
before the war have been considered incredible. ‘They are 
possible because of great inflation of credit and currency. 
Austria-Hungary can continue, because the labour of her 
people somehow produces for her army and her civilian 
population enough to get on with. She may face financial 
bankruptcy after the war. But such considerations are not 
decisive during war. If her people consider the struggle 
worth any sacrifice, they can continue to fight while they 
can produce munitions of war, and beyond that enough just 
to make both ends meet for the civil population. 
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It may be said that, even if economic difficulties do not 
force a nation to stop, sooner or later financial difficulties 
must. No nation can go on raising gigantic loans for ever. 
That is true. But in war time the financial aspect, vastly 
important as it is, is subordinate to the economic. So great 
during the last year of the American Civil War of 1861 were 
the financial difficulties of the Southern States and so heavy 
the depreciation of their currency that the exchange value 
of $100 of paper money was not far above $1. Yet that 
did not stop the South from fighting for many months, 
notwithstanding that complete bankruptcy inevitably faced 
them, when the war was over. The methods employed by 
a Government to finance a war are indeed of first-rate 
importance, and, if wrong, may do untold damage. Yet, 
if the people are prepared for any material sacrifice to win, 
lack of “ money ” will not stop them, provided always they 


can produce or buy what they and their armies and fleets 
must have. 


The possession of a large amount of capital in invest- 


ments abroad and the income received therefrom, to which 
reference has already been made, gives England, it is true, 
a great reserve of financial power as compared with her 
enemies. And this, so far as income is concerned, while 
it is being reduced by the sale of our American securities, 
will by no means wholly disappear. We shall continue 
to receive a large sum in interest from abroad, because 
there will be a large portion of our foreign securities 
for which we cannot in any case find buyers. It is this 
“ unearned ” national income, which enables us to stand 
taxation so much more easily than other countries. In 
the main, however, like all other belligerents, we shall 
be forced to rely on the product and income of our 
own labour. Like all other belligerents too, in order to 
raise the necessary money, we shall be driven along the 
same financial road of inflation of credit. ‘The more we 
can produce, and the more we can save, the less serious will 
be the results. But, while our expenditure is on the 
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present scale, we cannot avoid it. Inflation of credit means 
rising prices, unfavourable exchanges, and an unsound 
financial position. Our enemies are already suffering from 
these evil effects in a far greater degree than we are. It is 
in these ways that we too will suffer, and what we must do 
is so to produce and save that, when our foes are exhausted, 


we shall still have resources which will enable us to 
continue the struggle. 


III. Propuction 1n Peace 


T is not too early to begin to consider our economic 

position after the war. The main outlines of the 
problem are already fairly clear. In the first place, as 
compared with the pre-war period we shall suffer from the 
following disadvantages : 

(a) We shall have lost by death, wounds and disease the 
services of a considerable number of our best men. 

(2) We shall be poorer. A great deal of capital will 
have been destroyed. We shall have sold the best of our 
foreign securities, and our national plant will be to some 
extent impaired and depreciated ; 

(c) Our financial machinery will be out of order. We 
shall be suffering from inflation, and our financial in- 
stitutions will be more or less tied up. ‘There will be less 
capital for the advancement of industry, and capital, being 
scarce, will be dear. Interest rates for long loans will be 
high. High interest eats away profits quickly, and acts 
as a heavy load on industry. 

(d) There will be severe internal dislocation. Millions 
of soldiers will be discharged ; millions of munition workers 
will lose their employment. Nothing to equal such dis- 
location will ever before have been known. Moreover, 
we shall be faced by all the difficulties arising from the free 
dilution of labour, and the employment of women ; from 
promises of the re-instatement of soldiers ; from promises 
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by the Government of a return to pre-war conditions as 
regards Trade Union restrictions ; from cessation of separa- 
tion allowances and war bonuses. 

(e) There will be external dislocation caused by inter- 
national hatreds, destruction of foreign markets, dis- 
location of labour and capital in other countries, and so 
forth. 

(f) Heavy taxation will be a great burden on many sec- 
tions of the population, especially those with fixed 
incomes. 

(g) In England it seems that we must suffer still from 
the greatest handicap of all, the continuing struggle between 
capital and labour, with its ensuing damage not only to both 
sides, but to the whole community. 

On the other hand, we shall still have all the essentials 
for the rapid production of wealth, if we know how to use 
them. 

(i) Our national plant will be practically undamaged 
by war, even if it requires repair ; 

(ji) Our labour force, though reduced somewhat by 
death and disease, will be on the whole intact. 

(ii) Our financial machinery, though’ strained, will also 
be intact. ; 

Therefore, we shall have at our command the chief 
elements in the production of wealth. Our difficulties 
will be mainly those caused by dislocation and by the 
reduction in our supplies of capital. On the first point, 
something can be done to minimise the effects of dislocation 
here and abroad, and in giving general strategic advice to 
industry by the creation of a department which would 
act as a sort of General Staff for industry. It would be 
idle to suppose that in a sphere so vast and complicated 
as modern industry, any government or semi-govern- 
ment direction can take the place of the expert initiative 
of countless private individuals. But undoubtedly more 
could be done by co-operative effort between the Govern- 
ment and industry in the way of discovering and supplying 
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markets, estimating demand, and combining the financial 
and industrial forces of the country, and possibly of the 
Empire as well. 

On the second point—namely, the supply of capital 
—all turns upon increased production, coupled with 
continued economy in the consumption of unnecessary 
goods. Capital is the connecting link between the 
human producer and the consumer. It makes possible 
every stage in the vast and intricate process of industry, 
from the raising of the raw material to the delivery of the 
finished article. It pays for workshops and machinery. 
It finances wages and salaries, transportation, and the 
holding of stock until the consumer has bought the 
goods and his money has been paid. It is the lubri- 
cant without which the great machinery of production 
could not move. After the war the supplies of capital 
are necessarily bound to be scarce and dear. By the inevit- 
able forces of supply and demand, interest on long-term 
capital will be high, and interest payments will in con- 
sequence eat up a greater proportion than before of the 
output of industry, until an equilibrium in the supply and 
demand for capital is again reached. Wages will also have 
risen. ‘Therefore, after the war we shall start with both 
wages and interest on a higher level than before. The 
product of industry is the only source from which these 
payments can be made, and unless that is also maintained, 
and, indeed, increased, the payment of higher wages and 
higher interest will be impossible, and both capital and 
labour will begin to leave the country. There is, indeed, 
only one way of meeting the situation, and that is by means 
of increased production, so that there may be enough to 
go round for both labour and capital. If labour decides 
to restrict output, not only will capital suffer a loss of 
interest, but wages cannot possibly be maintained. Capital 
and credit are so mobile and delicate that an attempt 
to force them to accept a rate of interest below the 
market rate simply means their disappearance. If by 
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restriction of output industry is rendered unprofitable, 
it will be unable to secure capital, and labour will be 
unemployed. 

The policy of restricting output thus injures every- 
body. It injures capital, it injures organised labour, 
and still more unorganised unskilled labour, whose standard 
it is imperative should be raised, and who by such a 
policy would be pushed still farther into the mud. 
Finally, it injures the community as a whole. Not only 
does it handicap competition in foreign markets, with 
a consequent increase of unemployment and insecurity 
for labour, but it makes far heavier the burden of taxation. 
After the war the load of taxation necessary to pay interest 
and sinking fund upon the National Debt, in addition 
to that required for meeting ordinary civil expenditure, 
will be very onerous, especially on the poorer classes. The 
right way of lightening it is to increase the national income. 
But this can only be brought about by increased production. 
That, indeed, is the key to the economic and industrial 
future of the British people. If it is prevented, by the 
policy of labour or the continuance of social hate, capital 
will find a safe and profitable outlet in other lands, not 
because of the selfishness of the individual capitalist, 
but from the inevitable pressure of economic forces. 
Labour will then follow it. And instead of building up 
a sound community at home, we shall see poverty and 
unemployment and high taxation here, with all the social 
evils that these entail, while our best and most enter- 
prising blood emigrates to other lands. 

The problem of production, however, is indissolubly 
linked with that of distribution. There are few who do 
not recognise the necessity for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth. Not only must the standard of living 
be maintained, it is essential that in the case of the mass 
of unskilled labour it should be raised. It is right, too, 
to regard increased production as useless and even harmful, 
if it is to end either in the idleness and extravagance of a 
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London season, or in drinking and gambling among the 
working people. There is a vast deal to be done to 
remedy present conditions. But here, too, we are brought 
back to the question of production. Unless production 
is maintained and indeed increased, every specific remedy 
for bad distribution must infallibly fail. If we could 
double our national output, it would be vastly more 
easy to provide all with the essentials of a decent and 
healthy life. Such a prospect is not a mere chimera. 
Our present output per head is a miserable result compared 
to what might be accomplished by the proper co-operation 
of capital and labour, and by the adoption by the employer 
and the sanction by labour of every available Jabour-saving 
device, of cheaper power, and so forth. Vastly more is 
accomplished by such means in America and Germany 
than by us. Imagine the change if the drink bill of the 
nation, which is estimated at {166,000,000 a year, was spent 
instead in providing great electric power plants for the 
supply of cheap power in all our chief industrial centres, 
or on technical and scientific education. It is by such 
means and not by the fatal policy of restriction that we 
shall succeed. 

Let us not imagine that a mathematically equal distribu- 
tion of wealth is desirable or possible. We must aim at 
such a condition that every man or woman performing 
useful services to the community is assured of such means 
as to be able to live a proper life. But since material wealth 
is not the aim of existence, and since men were not born 
equal or with the same wishes and aptitudes, we shall 
never reach equality of property. “The persons who 
become rich,” said Ruskin, “are, generally speaking, 
industrious, resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, 
sensible, unimaginative, insensitive, and ignorant. The 
persons, who remain poor, are the entirely foolish, the 
entirely wise, the idle, the reckless, the humble, the thought- 
ful, the dull, the imaginative, the sensitive, the well- 
informed, the improvident, the irregularly and impulsively 
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wicked, the clumsy knave, the open thief, and the entirely 
merciful just and godly person.” 

But, though equality of wealth can never be reached, 
matters cannot be left after the war in this country as they 
are to-day. We are terribly far away from enabling a 
great section of our population to live decent and healthy 
lives. One has only to read a book like Messrs. Bowley 
and Burnett-Hurst’s Livelihood and Poverty to be startled 
by a revelation of the conditions in which a large section of 
our people were living at the outbreak of war. In four out 
of the five towns investigated, i.e., Northampton, War- 
rington, Stanley, Reading and York, “more than one-quarter 
and in two out of the five more than one-third of the adult 
male workers were earning less than 24s. a week.” “One 
half of the households below the poverty line at Warrington 
and Reading, nearly one-half at York and one-third at 
Northampton were living in poverty because the wages of 
the head of the household were so low that he could not 
support a family of three children or less.” “A great 
part of the poverty revealed by our inquiries is not inter- 
mittent but permanent, not accidental or due to exceptional 
misfortune. . . . It can hardly be too emphatically stated 
that of all the causes of primary poverty, which have been 
brought to our notice, low wages are by far the most 
important. We would go further and say that to raise the 
wages of the worst-paid workers is the most pressing social 
task with which this country is confronted to-day.” “In 
Northampton just under one-sixth of the school children, 
and just over one-sixth of the infants ; in Warrington one- 
quarter of the schoo! children, and almost a quarter of the 
infants ; in Reading nearly half the school children, and 45 
per cent. of the infants are living in households in primary 
poverty irrespective of exceptional distress caused by bad 
trade or short time.” And “ primary poverty” means 
that the actual earnings (including pensions) of the family 
when pooled together are insufficient to give all members 
the food and clothing sufficient to maintain a healthy and 
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decent life after paying for rent and other household 
sundries. 

“ Out of 3,287 children, who appear in our tables, 879 or 
27 per cent. are living in families which fail to reach the 
low standard taken as necessary for healthy existence.” 
And these figures take no account of sickness and temporary 
unemployment. The proportion of children who during 
some part of the first fourteen years of their lives are in 
households of primary poverty, is stated in reality to be 
considerably greater than the above figures show. Facts 
such as these, as the writers say, need no comment. 
Remedies will be difficult, and we cannot pretend to offer 
any solution to-day. But they must be found, and not 
least important among them will be a steady increase in 
the annual national output which is available for dis- 
tribution. 

One preliminary step we can all join in taking. We can 
develop within our whole body politic and economic a 
greater sense of the community. ‘The capitalist has got 
to look beyond his own interests to those of the community. 
He has got to learn that the community is vastly more in- 
jured by the discontent and poverty and depression of 
those he employs than it is advantaged by his own accumu- 
lation of wealth. He must put service to the community 
before a large income. He has got to learn that high wages 
and high production are vastly better, not only for the wage- 
earners but even for himself, than low wages and restricted 
production. On the other hand, the working man has 
got to broaden his vision and work his hardest for the 
community. Especially has the skilled man to abandon 
many of his present cherished restrictions, and allow the 
free employment of men and of machinery in the way best 
fitted for production. But he is right to remember the 
fatal effects of the industrial revolution of the early nine- 
teenth century, and to insist that, if machinery is to 
cause temporary but still serious dislocation and throw 
thousands out of work, if dilution of labour threatens his 
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own position, he is entitled to demand that his economic 
position is not sacrificed, and that he is not pressed back 
into poverty. Nothing is more injurious and expensive to 
the whole community than to allow human beings to sink 
below the standard of self-respect and self-help into that 
of dependent poverty. We are to-day suffering intensely 
from the cruel laissez-faire policy of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The community demands service from all; in 
return it must see that all those ready and willing to serve 
can obtain the essentials of a decent life. We shall be 
faced after the war by demands for retrenchment and 
economy of all kinds. True economy will, indeed, be 
essential. But the most fatal kind of economy will be that 
which would in any way prevent the growing generation 
from obtaining the education and the means of livelihood 
needed to make them decent citizens. We have got to 
spend more not less on education and on training of all 
kinds. Our power to do this and to take any steps along 
the road of abolishing poverty is dependent on the produc- 
tive energy and the wise economy of every one of us. 





THE PROBLEM OF WOMEN IN 
INDUSTRY 


NE of the most striking results of the war in this 
country, and probably, if we knew the details, in all 
the belligerent countries, is its effect on the work and status 
of women. The withdrawal of men for military service 
has made it necessary for the State and for private employers 
to call upon women to fill the breach. Large numbers 


in all classes of society have come forward and have shown 
an adaptability and capacity which has upset many cherished 
beliefs, and undoubtedly made a deep impression on the 
public mind. A quarter of a century ago many people 
shook their heads when they heard of women practising as 
doctors. ‘To-day we have all grown used to women ticket 
collectors, women tram conductors, women police, and 
women volunteers ; women have been put on the seat of 
justice in the tribunals both under the Munitions Act and 
the Military Service Act ; women have been given com- 
missioned rank in the Army Medical Service; the women 
doctors sent out to Serbia, after helping to clear that 
country of typhus, have shared all the hardships of the 
heroic retreat, tramping two hundred miles through the 
wilds of Albania. Finally, the women engaged as unskilled 
workers in the munition factories have displayed such zeal 
and skill and have so strikingly justified the reorganization 
of processes and the increasing subdivision of labour 
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consequent upon their introduction, that the Ministry of 
Munitions is using every effort to persuade their male fellow- 
workers to allow their numbers to be increased. Custom, 
always the strongest of all the influences which regulate 
the relations between the sexes, has been profoundly 
modified by the events of the war, and everyone is beginning 
to ask what will be the permanent effect of these new 
developments and whether it is likely, especially in view 
of their increased numerical preponderance, that the indus- 
trial position and social status of women will ever again 
return to their pre-war condition. 

The object of this article is to help towards the discus- 
sion of this large subject. Its aim is not so much to indicate 
a policy as to set forth certain difficulties and make clear 
certain general considerations which must of necessity 
underlie any policy that may be adopted—whether by the 
Government, by public opinion, by Trade Unionisfs, or 
by the organizations of women themselves. 

Perhaps there is no problem in the whole realm of 
public discussion on which there is greater need for clear 
and dispassionate thinking than that of the industrial 
employment of women. There can be few subjects on 
which dogmatism is so easy or reasoned decision so difficult. 
It seems very easy, for instance, to make up one’s mind in 
tavour of a “living wage” for sweated workers, or of 
“equal pay for equal work,” as recently recognized in the 
Munitions Act, where women are introduced to do men’s 
work or where men and women are engaged on identically 
the same process. It is only when one looks a little deeper 
that one discovers that the Trade Boards, which were 
appointed to remedy sweating, in spite of the great improve- 
ments that they have effected, have as yet in no case fixed 
a rate which can be described as a living wage,* and that 
there are strong advocates of women’s rights who regard 

* The minimum time rates for women workers in the six trades for 


which there are Trade Boards range from 2}d. to 3d. per hour ; the men’s 
rates in the same trades range from §d. to 7d. 
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the cry for equal pay for equal work as a masculine dodge 
for keeping women out of industry. These are only two 
instances of the cross-currents which will constantly be 
met with in any deeper study of the subject. To decide 
between them involves a consideration of questions that 
go down to the root of social philosophy and can only be 
answered as a result of reasoned views on such subjects as 
the basis of the family, the conditions of married life, and 
the nature of the relation between the sexes. It is not 
surprising, then, to discover, among those who have thought 
over the subject with an open mind, a remarkable diversity 
of opinion, and even—what is perhaps more interesting— 
an attitude of conscious indecision and suspended judg- 
ment. The subject is so difficult and the factors involved 
so various that people cannot feel sure which way the 
balance inclines. Perhaps the best illustration of this is 
the evidence given before the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service by a large number of leading men and women, 
public servants and others, which was as fluctuating and 
indecisive as the practice followed on the subject in the 
public service itself. For instance, Mrs. W. L. Courtney, 
who appeared before the Commission as the representa- 
tive of the Council on Women’s Employment in the Civil 
Service, when asked whether she claimed that women should 
be paid at the same rate as men, gave the arguments for 
and against, and added, “ I have never been able quite to 
make up my mind which of those two arguments should 
prevail”; and Lord Haldane, when faced with the same 
question, replied with judicial caution : “‘ That is a problem 
I have often thought of and have never been able to make 
up my mind. . . . I prefer to state it as a problem which 
I have never yet been able to solve to my own satisfaction.” 
The same state of suspended judgment was revealed by 
the Permanent Under-Secretary in the Home Department 
when it fell to him to explain to the Commissioners that 
his office had in practice committed itself to both principles, 
the inferior grade of women factory inspectors being paid 
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at the same rate as the corresponding men, while the higher 
were not.* 


When the practice can vary in this way inside a single 
office it is not surprising to find similar and even greater 
variations in different trades and professions and in different 
parts of the country—to discover that the Lancashire 
weavers, for instance, think it the most natural thing in the 
world for women to be paid the same rate as men and to be 
members of the same Trade Union, while the lawyers and 
the Stock Exchange still debar women from membership, 
and the engineers, whilst reluctantly admitting women to 
skilled processes for the period of the war, and recognising 
the necessity of enrolling them as Trade Unionists, confine 
them to special Unions of their own, and look forward to 
their disappearance from their new positions, that the 
printing Trade Unions have always stood out for equal 
rates of pay for both sexes, while the clerks have fixed a 
rough standard for women of four-fifths of the men’s, that 
women are largely employed in agriculture in Scotland, while 


* The evidence on this point is worth quoting: “ 5074. Their work is 
comparable to the men’s ?—Perfectly ; I think the work is substantially 
the same. 5075. But the salary is considerably less ?—Not as regards the 
ordinary inspectors ; the lady inspector comes in at the same salary as a 
Class II. inspector. 5076. From £200 to £300 a year ?—Yes, that is the same 
salary. It is only the high grades that the difference applies to. . ..§316. The 
deputy chief inspector goes to {900 a year, the superintending inspector 
goes to {750 a year, and the senior lady inspector has a maximum salary 
of £400 a year; therefore if we average the salaries of the deputy chief 
inspector and the superintending inspector we come to the result that the 
lady inspector is paid just one-half ?—Yes, she is paid a good deal less. 
There is no question that if you go on the assumption that a woman ought 
to be paid exactly the same rate as a man for doing the same work Miss 
Anderson’s salary is very much below that standard ... 5321. Are you 
aware that Women Commissioners under the National Health Insurance Act 
are paid the same salary as the men ?—I believe so. 5322. Should not that 
be an encouragement to you to consider the question of revising the present 
inadequate salaries of lady inspectors ?—If you say ‘inadequate’ that 
rather begs the question ; but certainly, if one made a recommendation, 
that is a point which could be quoted in support.” For Mrs. Courtney’s 
answer see question No, 25593, and for Lord Haldane’s see questions No. 
1685 and also 1786 in answer to Mr. Philip Snowden, who admitted that he 
also had “ never been quite able to satisfy ” himself on the point. 
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women in England tend\to regard such an occupation as 
beneath them, and that\the extent of married women’s 
employment varies from locality to locality according to 
the nature of the industries and the public opinion of the 
district. 

If the variations in existing practice are striking, still more 
striking are the variations in the theories commonly put 
forward by the various leaders of opinion on these subjects. 
The “ women’s movement ” has of late years been much in 
the public eye, especially in connection with the question 
of the suffrage. It must have struck many thoughtful 
observers of the suffrage controversy that the arguments 
used by the speakers on both sides often seemed to bear 
very little relation to the platform on which they were 
standing. The vote became a symbol round which surged 
a controversy that raised much deeper issues, and on those 
issues the majority of suffragists and anti-suffragists, who 
desired to emphasize what men and women had in common, 
both within and without the home, often found themselves 
in agreement upon their fundamental outlook, whilst an 
extreme body on either side, which laid more stress on the 
separate interests and activities of women, found themselves 
more closely in agreement than either side would have cared 
to acknowledge. For instance, Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
has been one of the most notable opponents of women’s 
suffrage, is a strong supporter of women’s activity on local 
government bodies and in other forms of public work, where 
their knowledge and experience would, in her judgment, be 
specially valuable to the community; while Miss Violet 
Markham, who has also opposed women’s suffrage in the 
past, is known as a strong supporter of women’s participa- 
tion in the Trade Union movement. Neither of them would 
subscribe, in its most literal sense, to the doctrine attributed 
to the more old-fashioned anti-suffragists that the only 
right place for women is the home. Yet that doctrine often 
finds expression, not only among male Trade Unionists, who 
fear women as blacklegs but among exponents of so-called 
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“advanced” movements. Again one of the arguments 
most commonly used on Suffrage platforms is that wage- 
earning women form a large proportion of the sex and 
need the vote to protect them in industrial life. But it is 
a striking fact that the communities in which women have 
been granted votes are most of them communities in which 
men outnumber women and where there are very few women 
working for wages, and indeed often very little factory- 
industry at all. If women’s industrialism is a reason for 
granting British women votes, it was certainly not the reason 
which weighed with the voters of Wyoming in 1869, or 
with the many Western American States which have since 
followed Wyoming’s example. Finally there is the paradox 
that the policy of women’s suffrage, which has been unani- 
mously adopted by the Labour Party and is a plank in the 
International Socialist movement, has been supported by 
the last two Conservative British Premiers. 

What is the explanation of these strange and baffling 
cross currents? ‘The explanation is that what is called 
“the women’s movement” is not a simple single force 
which can be isolated from other contemporary issues and 
studied and judged by itself. It is a manifold and complex 
movement which touches life at a great many different 
points, each of which requires separate study and analysis. 
In particular it is at once a political and social movement 
and an economic movement: and neither of these aspects 
can be rightly appreciated and understood, till each has 
been disentangled from the other and set in a clear light 


by itself. 


On the political and social side the Women’s Move- 
ment is distinctly what may without disrespect be called 
an old-fashioned movement. It carries the mind back to 
the controversies of two or three generations ago. Its 
claim is for personal and constitutional liberty. - Its 
watchword is Emancipation. Many of its advocates 


adhere to the philosophy and use the arguments of John 
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Stuart Mill, under whose auspices the movement first set 
out, whilst others, less serenely Victorian in their outlook, 
boldly appeal to Pym and Hampden and denounce the 
“tyranny ” of “ man-made laws ” in language that recalls 
the protagonists of the French and Russian Revolutions. 
It is the tragedy of propaganda that things do not come 
to pass by being reiterated and that banners can become 
tattered without having been carried to victory. It is 
not the fault of leaders like Mrs. Fawcett that the women’s 
movement is still demanding personal and political rights 
in which the present generation of men, somewhat dis- 
illusioned about the use that can be made of them, has to 
some extent ceased to be interested. Similarly, before 
the war Englishmen had ceased to be interested in the 
principle of nationality, even as it affected Ireland. But 
the Poles, the Czechs, the Serbo-Croats, and other nations 
which have not the good fortune to be at the head of the 
political procession, could not help remaining ardent 
nationalists, and have now succeeded in reviving among 
Englishmen a sympathy for nationalism which, like that of 
the male suffragists, is sometimes chivalrous and sometimes 
merely patronising, but always at least disinterested. 
The fact remains that on its political and social side the 
women’s movement embodies demands for individual 
liberty which no longer fit in, as they did fifty years ago, 
with the dominant social philosophy. Readers of Professor 
Dicey’s Law and Public Opinion in the Nineteenth Century 
will remember how he describes the gradual change that 
came over English legislation and opinion from the middle 
of the century onwards—how the standards adopted 
became more and more collective rather than individual, 
and action came more and more to be based not on the 
“rights” of the individual but on the general welfare, 
which was no longer assumed to result from the unchecked 
exercise of individual rights. The women’s movement, 
on its political and social side, is a survival into a Collectivist 
or Socialist era of individualist demands, and helps us to 
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appreciate much in the work of our grandfathers which 
we have too often taken for granted. It telescopes, as it 
were, the development of acentury. The woman property 
owner’s demand for a vote takes us back to the controversies 
of 1832, and the working women’s demand to 1867, if not to 
the Chartists. The question of the legal and academic 
disabilities of women recalls the early Gladstonian era of 
the breaking down of barriers and the controversies that 
arose a generation later, but still a long time ago, over the 
Married Women’s Property Act. Whether or no we 
recognise the vote as a necessary or even a desirable element 
in personal and political liberty and as a corollary to a full- 
grown sense of civic obligation, almost everyone will agree 
that there are numerous Victorian deficiencies which 
still remain to be repaired. The most notorious of these 
is perhaps the Divorce Act of 1857, which recognises a 
divergent standard of conduct for the two sexes which is 
no longer in keeping with general opinion. 

So long as these and other similar abuses and deficiencies 
exist, the women’s movement must, to some extent, 
retain its Victorian character, which relates it, indeed, to 
parallel movements in other lands which have not advanced 
so far as Great Britain on the road of economic develop- 
ment or worked out a social philosophy to meet the needs 
of a highly organised industrial community. If progress 
implies, amongst other things, a certain complexity of 
organization, then Scandinavia, Finland, and the Western 
American States, and even Australia and New Zealand, 
are not more advanced than Great Britain in their social 
evolution. They stand where Great Britain stood two 
or three generations ago. But they are able to profit 
by our experience and to avoid mistakes and omissions 
to which the British pioneers of democracy were almost 
inevitably exposed. 

Yet it would be an error to regard the women’s question 
on its political and social side as concerned with issues 
which, because they seem in some respects to be old- 
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fashioned, are no longer of living and paramount impor- 
tance. Behind these questions of the personal status 
and legal disabilities of women lies the perennial question 
of the basis of the family and the nature of the relation 
between the sexes. Perhaps the most important achieve- 
ment of the women’s movement has been to promote and, 
indeed, to compel reasoned reflection on these subjects. 
They must be referred to again later. Here it is enough 
to point out that these deeper issues everywhere underlie 
and accentuate both the political and social and the 
economic side of the women’s movement. 


On its economic side the women’s movement raises 
cross currents of a very different kind. It is not a question, 
as is sometimes supposed, of the woman’s “ right to work,” 
but of the conditions under which she should do her 
work, and, in particular, of the relation between men and 
women workers. Women have for centuries been “ bread 
winners as well as bread preparers,” and so far from the 
industrially occupied woman being a novelty, the propor- 
tion of women and girls employed in goods and services 
shows an actual decline since the middle of the last century.* 
The novel element in the economic situation arises from 
the fact that women have begun to remove the handicap 
imposed on them by lack of freedom and education, so that 
they are more at liberty than formerly to make the best 
use of their capacities and to compete in the labour market. 
The difficulty of the resulting problem is due to the fact 
that it has, from the nature of the case, become entangled 
with questions of economic theory and of the working 
of economic laws with which many of those who put forward 
opinions on it are imperfectly acquainted. Economic 
laws are not like the laws of nature. They are not 
inexorable or unalterable. But they resemble them in 
this, that they cannot be guided or mastered till they are 


* See Women in Industry, by Clara E. Collet, M.A., p. 9; also the earlier 
chapters of Women in Industry, by B. L.. Hutchins. 
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understood; and it is the failure to understand their 
working, as regards the question of women in industry, 
which is largely responsible for the cross currents to which 
attention has already been drawn. 

It is apparent on all sides that one of the most urgent 
needs of the day is a clear and well-reasoned policy on the 
question of women’s wages. Ought women to be paid the 
same as men for the same work, and approximately the same 
for approximately similar work, like the Lancashire weavers 
and the women National Health Insurance Commissioners ? 
Or ought they to be paid a living wage at only half a man’s 
rate for similar work, like the Senior Lady Inspector of 
Factories ? Or ought they to be paid less than a living 
wage, like the women workers in sweated industries and the 
women typists in the Government Offices ?* And if they 
are paid less than the living wage, is this to be justified on 
the ground that they are partly maintained by their male 
relations, or simply and solely because, as in the case of the 
trades under the Trade Boards, it is “the highest wage 
which,” in their employers’ opinion, “ the trade will bear,” 
and the trade ought on that account to be subsidized in 
respect of part of the living expenses of its employees ? 
These instances are sufficient to show that at present there 

* The following passage from the evidence of the late permanent Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies before the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
is the authority for this statement. 5619. In regard to lady typists, they 
begin at 20s. a week, rising by 2s. to 26s.—Yes, that is the standard scale 
which applies to all Government offices. 5621. We have had complaints 
as to the inadequacy of that scale ?—Unless a lady is living at home it is not 
very generous. 5839. Why should a woman who is living at home be paid 
a smaller wage than a woman who has to live in lodgings ?—I did not fix 
the scale. 5840. You advanced that as a reason why the wages were lower ? 
—I was asked, I understood, whether it was a reasonable wage, and all I said 
was that a woman could live on it provided she were living with her parents. 
5841. How does it come to pass that it is cheaper to live at home than to 
live in lodgings ?—She does not have to pay rent for one thing. 5842. But 
somebody has to pay the rent ?—Yes, somebody has to—presumably her 
parents. 5843. Then she is living on her parents ?—Quite so. 5844. And 
therefore the parents are subsidizing State underpaid employment. It 
amounts to that, does it not ?—It does. 
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is no agreed standard for fixing women’s wages. Different 
standards are adopted in different parts of the country and 
in different employments. The question which has to be 
answered by those in search for a clear policy is, which, if 
any, of these standards is right? In other words, what 
ought to be the standard for fixing women’s wages? What 
policy ought we to advocate on the subject ? 

That question, however, cannot be answered till a 
preliminary question has been faced, what is in fact the 
standard on which wages in general are based? What 
influence or influences do in fact determine wages? It is 
not always as clear to people as it should be that it is useless 
to set up an ideal wages policy for women without answering 
this rather abstract and theoretical question—or, perhaps 
one should say, without answering it satisfactorily. As 
an instance of the danger of hazy thinking on these subjects 
it is worth while drawing attention to the theory of wages 
set forth recently by the present Home Secretary, then 
Postmaster-General and the greatest employer of labour 
in the country, to a deputation of officials of Postal Trade 
Unions. In defending what the deputation claimed to be 
an excessively low rate of wages paid to certain women 
sorting clerks and telegraphists, Mr. Samuel stated that in 
his belief “ Equal pay for equal work” was not a satis- 
factory basis, on the ground that the girls in question had 
no families to keep, and proposed as an alternative formula 
‘Equal work, equal standard of comfort.” In other 
words, wages ought to be graduated according to the needs 
of each worker, and every girl ought to receive as much as 
would secure for her the same amount of comfort as a 
standard male wage secured for a man. ‘The Postmaster- 
General claimed to have “thought very often on this 
subject ”; but he did not seem to have realized that this 
principle of graduating pay according to domestic circum- 
stances must inevitably cause hardship to girls who re- 
ceived no support from home, and, if applied to men, would 
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result in putting a premium on the employment of bachelors 
and so penalizing marriage.* 

This is only one instance of the result of trying to work 
out a theory of wages for women without taking into con- 
sideration the working of general economic laws, which 
make short work of fancy theories made to suit special 
occasions. Another and more familiar instance is that of 
the wages of domestic servants. Despite the lack of votes 
and of Trade Union facilities for collective bargaining, 
sometimes loosely claimed as the chief factors in the rise of 
wages, domestic servants have increased their wages almost 
more than any other class of workers in the last half-century. 
To what is the increase due? Not to their needs, for other 
workers needed the rise as much; nor to their merits, for 
other workers deserved the rise as much; nor to their 
organization, for they had none; nor to public opinion, 
for it has never ceased to grumble at their demands; but 
simply to the working of the law of supply and 
demand. 

The law of supply and demand is just now in very bad 
repute. It has been described as a gigantic stuffed police- 
man, designed to scare workpeople off from demanding 
more for their labour. Yet whether in good repute or in 
bad, the law does exist, and goes on working independently 
of what is said about it in Parliament or elsewhere. It 
would therefore seem advisable to find out what exactly it 

* The report of the proceedings at the deputation was printed in the 
Postman’s Gazette for November 24, 1915. The following is an extract from 
the Postmaster-General’s remarks: “ Equal pay for equal work. That isa 
phrase in itself very plausible, but it is one which I have always regarded as 
quite unsound, . . . The right phrase, I think, in this connexion is ‘ Equal 
standard of work for people doing equal work.’ If you pay a single woman 
the same wage as you pay a family man, you are giving her a much higher 
standard of comfort than you are giving him. . . . I could elaborate it a 
good deal, because I have thought very often on this subject. . . . I would 
point out that the Parliamentary Committees which have examined the 
question of Post Office wages have never accepted the doctrine that the 
wages should be the same for men and women in the Post Office. In the 


recent arbitration the principle of differentiation was confirmed and the 
Woodhouse award gave a different war-bonus to women.” 
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is, how it works, and in what way it affects the subject 
under discussion. 

What exactly is meant when it is said that the wages of 
domestic servants are determined by the law of supply 
and demand? It is often taken to mean that there are 
not enough domestic servants to go round, and that those 
who remain have, therefore, what economists call a scarcity 
value. But this is obviously not a true explanation of the 
circumstances: for there are far more women in the country 
capable of performing domestic service than there are 
places for them in servant-keeping households. The 
supply of possible girls is not less but very much greater 
than the demand. Why then are those who demand 
servants in such difficulties ? It is not because they want 
servants, but because they want servants under certain 
conditions. Similarly, on the supply side, the difficulty 
arises, not because women do not wish to do domestic 
work, which most of them do or w ll do in their own homes, 
but because they do not wish to do it under the particular 
conditions offered. In other words, we have to deal, in 
this as in all other questions of bargaining, not with the 
supply of domestic servants or any other kind of labour 
or commodity in general, but with its supply under par- 
ticular conditions. A fruitgrower will sometimes rather 
let his fruit rot on the ground than sell it under unfavourable 
conditions. Similarly, girls would sometimes sooner 
work much harder and endure inconvenience and even 
hardship rather than submit to the particular conditions 
of domestic service. 

What is the nature of these conditions which limit 
the free flow of the supply of domestic labour? Some 
years ago an inquiry was made into this subject, and the 
following two letters are typical of the answers received.* 

“Why I Pefare Working in a Factory Than going To 
Service.—When I was about 14 years of age I went to 


* Printed in Women’s Work and W ages, by Cadbury, Matheson and Shann, 
pp. 115-116 (London, 1906). 
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service for about 18 months and I did not like it at all 
because you was on from morning till night and you never 
did know when you were done and you never did get your 
meals in peace for you are up and down all the time, you 
only get half a day a week their for you cannot go to Sewing 
Classes or Christian Indever or any other classes as we do 
and you never get very large wages in service. And you 
never know when you are going to get a good place That 
What I Think About Service.” 

“ Why I Perfare To Work In A Factory.—Because there 
is a fixed time for meals And you do know when you are 
done. you are not all hours of the day And you have only 
got one to serve and you can go to has many classes has you 
like in a week you have got Saturday and Sunday to your- 
self and you can see a bit of life and we are not shut up all 
day. We have only got one to serve and we have only 
got one amount of work to do in a day and we can help 
other girls to go the write way And you can dress how you 
like in a factory And I Pefare to Work in a Factory. I 
have got a Sister who is about 15 and she works at the 
Gold Chain maker And she likes Working in a Factory. 
There are one or two things which can be approved of 
The Master ought to have a Lavotary so that you can come 
out respectable when you have done, there hadent ought 
to be any bad words to be put out, Most Factories their is, 
So I remain Yours Truly, F J 

These letters explain what happens to the “ supply ” 
of domestic servants. A social current has been set up 
which is diverting it to other channels, and this current is 
so strong that larger and larger economic inducements and 
ever improving conditions of service are needed in order 
to counteract it. Domestic servants are technically 
“unorganized”; but the strongest organizations are 
those of which we are least conscious, and custom and 
fashion may surely be counted among them. From our 
present point of view then, as examining the working of the 
law of supply and demand, it would be true to say that 
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what those who demand domestic servants have to deal with 
is not a question simply of supply, but of organized supply. 
The organization is unconscious, compounded of the 
habits, prejudices, and aspirations of countless individual 
wills, united by nothing save a vague general social influence; 
but it is there, and the only way in which demand can 
meet it is by altering its own attitude to meet the situation, 
in other words, by asimilar process of readjustment. In this 
case the process will be more conscious, because it is against 
the grain. In order to decide on doing something distaste- 
ful—in this case to improve wages and conditions—conscious 
deliberation is obviously required. But the process will still 
probably be unorganized : we are not likely to see a Federa- 
tion of Employers of Domestic Servants. Still, from our 
point of view, it deserves the name of organization. 

The illustration has been drawn out at some length 
because this seemed necessary in order to remove the 
objection which people commonly feel against the law of 
supply and demand. They object to it because it conveys 
the impression of something grinding, mechanical, and 
inexorable. It is quite true that it is inexorable in the 
sense that it cannot be ignored without disaster. It 
cannot be “ banished to Saturn.” But it is only grinding 
and mechanical where it is allowed to be master instead 
of servant. It can be controlled and guided and organized. 
And in this country, at any rate, it is habitually controlled 
and organized. We have, in English industrial life, to 
deal, not with supply and demand in the abstract but 
with organized supply and organized demand. And in 
many, and especially the higher and more complex branches 
of our industrial life, this organization is no longer uncon- 
scious and spontaneous, the result of the gradual working 
of social forces, as in the case of domestic servants, but 
deliberately planned. We are all familiar with organization 
of this kind in the case of commodities. We are used to 
producers’ organizations, sometimes in the extreme form 
of “corners” or monopolies, on the side of supply, and 
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consumers’ organizations (such as the Co-operative Move- 
ment) on the side of demand. But control of the supply 
and demand extends not only to commodities but also to 
labour. The labour market is as amenable to organization 
as the market for commodities : and this fact has long been 
recognized both by employers who “ demand” labour 
and by workmen who “ supply ” it. On the supply side, 
where, owing to the numbers involved, a great effort of 
organization was needed, the element of control is repre- 
sented by the Trade Union Movement, which aims at 
superseding the practice by which every workman made 
his own individual bargain, and replacing it by the custom 
of collective bargaining, that is, by agreements between 
employers or groups of employers on the one hand and 
the Trade Union, representing the “ supply ” of workers, 
on the other. 


Let us now pause to examine the position we have 
reached. We set out to discover what standard of wages 
women workers ought to aim at. We found ourselves 
faced by the preliminary question: how are wages in 
general determined ? We found that they were determined 
by the law of supply and demand: but that that law itself 
was subject to modification by human organization. In 
other words, women are in a position to organize their supply 
of labour. The fact that they are individually in need of 
work is no valid reason why they should accept what is 
offered them on any conditions, or on any theory of wages, 
that the employer may think good. 

This line of reasoning seems to bring women straight 
into line with the men’s Trade Union movement. But 
does it in fact justify women in demanding, as the Lancashire 
women weavers do, the same rate of pay as men? Ought 
women to organize their supply of labour on the same lines 
as men? Ought they, in other words, to identify their 
cause with that of the men, and adopt the principles and 
programme of the men’s supply-organizations ? 
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Many people, both men and women, think not. Lord 
Parker, for instance, who lately raised the question in the 
House of Lords, is of this opinion, and it is shared by so 
keen an advocate of women’s rights as Miss Eleanor Rath- 
bone, of Liverpool.* The question cannot be answered 
till we have considered what are the influences which do in 
fact differentiate women’s labour from men’s and therefore 
militate against the adoption of a common policy by men 
and women in the organization of their labour-supply. 

Everybody knows that the position of women in the 
labour market is, generally speaking, very different from 
that of men, that a housemaid is paid less than a butler, 
a wage-earning dressmaker less than a tailor, a woman 
teacher or typist Jess than a man in the same occupations. 
Women are in fact at present at a double disadvantage in 
industry. Where they do the same work as men, they are 
nearly always paid at a lesser rate, and where they do dif 
ferent work, that work, however esteemed, is accounted less 
economically valuable and is less well paid. Why is this 
so? Is there any reason in the nature of things why a 
hospital nurse should be paid less than a miner, in spite of 
the respect in which the profession of nursing is held? 
Why should female professions be ill-paid professions ? 

There are reasons: but the question is whether they 
are in the nature of things or whether it is possible and, if 
so, desirable, to overcome them by organization. Let us 
examine the influences which differentiate women’s work 
from men’s. They can be roughly summarized as follows. 

1. There are certain differences which arise out of the 
physical distinction between the sexes. Obviously women 
are physically incapable of being dock-labourers or coal- 
heavers. Considerable difference exists among various 
schools of opinion as to the natural extent of their dis- 


* See the Report of the House of Lords debate of December 14, 1915, 
p. 613, and The Problem of Women’s Wages : an inquiry into the causes of the 
inferiority of women’s wages to men’s, by Eleanor F. Rathbone, M.A., Hon. 
Secretary of the Liverpool Women’s Industrial Council, Liverpool, 1912 
of which use is made in the following pages. 
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abilities. Some feminist writers, notably Olive Schreiner 
claim that men have greatly overestimated the natural 
physical disabilities of women for heavy manual work. 
They point to the strength and skill of the women in some 
primitive races and backward districts at the present time 
and set forth as a watchword for modern women: “ We 
claim all Labour for our province.” ‘The achievements of 
women during the war have undoubtedly modified the 
current popular verdict on this point. But their im- 
portance may easily be exaggerated. The unexpected 
success of women in the lighter forms of metal work does 
not alter the fact that they are physically debarred from 
coal-mining, boiler-making, riveting, stecl-smelting, and 
many other forms of labour for which their services, if 
available, would have been invaluable during the present 
crisis. Moreover, even where women have been able to do 
work previously done by men, it has often been reor- 
ganized on the basis of three women to take the place of 
twomen. Besides these differences due to physique, there 
are also certain differences in the quality of women’s work 
which are often alleged to be due to unalterable sex- 
character. The final report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, for instance, noted that women were less well able 
than men to rise to an emergency. But judgments of this 
kind are so conflicting and so constantly being refuted that 
it is safer not to regard the phenomena in question as due to 
unalterable causes. When the Greek historian went to 
Egypt he was astonished to find that men and women had 
reversed réles and that each was doing all manner of things 
which were considered impossible in Greece. ‘The war has 
upset many preconceived notions about women, much as 
Egypt upset Herodotus. 

The other differences to which attention must be called 
all arise, not from differences of sex-character, which are 
unalterable except through a process of biological evolution, 
but from differences of sex-circumstance, that is, from 
causes arising out of the environment in which the present 
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generation of women have been brought up, or out of the 
circumstances of particular women or groups of women. 

2. Women have a lower standard of comfort than men. 
There is no need to argue that this is due to environment 
and not to unalterable causes, for everyone knows that 
there are sections of society in which exactly the reverse 
is the case. But in the industrial world it is undoubtedly 
true that women eat less, drink less, smoke less, and spend 
less on amusement. The phenomenon has struck the 
attention of most students of the subject. “ Might not 
women do more work, and better, if they learnt to eat 
more ?” remarked Mr. Sidney Webb many years ago in a 
paper on “ Women’s Wages.”* The authorities of the 
Bank of England had an opportunity recently of verifying 
this hypothesis. There was so much illness among their 
female employees that they decided to lengthen the 
luncheon hour and provide a substantia] free meal in the 
building. The experiment resulted in an immediate 
improvement, thus verifying the observation made long 
ago by Robert Louis Stevenson that “ women when left to 
themselves habitually subsist on cake.” 

3. The next difference is that to which the Postmaster- 
General drew attention—namely, that the subsistence wage 
requirement is generally less in the case of women than of 
men. It is calculated that “ the man’s wage has normally 
to provide subsistence for from two to eight individuals, 
the woman’s for only one individual.” ‘ Assuming that 
a child costs on an average half as much as an adult, and 
remembering that the per capita cost of living diminishes 
considerably as the number in the household increases, 
we may perhaps say that the man’s normal wage require- 
ment is from one and a half to three and a half that of a 
woman.” This statement of the wage requirement of 
women is no longer, if it ever was, quite accurate. Widows 
with families must now be reckoned an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in the labour-market, and moreover a recent 

* Written in 1891, reprinted in Problems of Modern Industry, 1902. 
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inquiry has shown that about 50 per cent. of the women 
working for wages are helping in some degree to support 
others than themselves.* Still, broadly speaking, it is true 
that a woman’s wage is an individual wage and a man’s wage 
a family wage: for a large number of bachelor workers are 
saving up to have a home of their own. Miss Rathbone 
quotes a characteristic utterance by a girl cigar maker which 
illustrates this point of view : 

“You work harder than others according as you want 
the money or not. Sometimes you only make a few hundred 
cigars a week. Married women often work quick. Men 
always do and the men’s work is better. They have 
families to keep, but we like to lark a bit.” 

The war has for the moment effected a great change in 
this attitude of irresponsibility. But one must not forget 
that the overwhelming majority of the normal pre-war 
female wage-earning population were under 25, and most 
of these were under 20. 

4. The next reason which differentiates women’s from 
men’s work is the prevalence of “ pocket-money wage- 
earning.” There is a large class of women wage earners, 
who do not need to earn a living wage because (as Sir John 
Anderson puts it) they have someone to pay their rent for 
them. Reliance on private means is not in itself a reason 
for underpayment. With men it often works in the 
opposite direction. It gives them an element of extra 
strength to hold out for what they think is a fair rate. 
The reason why private means tend to depress rather 
than to raise women’s wages is not economic but social, 
and is another example of the interlocking of social and 
economic factors to which attention has already been called. 
One instance of the way in which the tendency operates 
amongst girls is quoted from the experience of a woman 
inspector of schools. “ As a subject of composition she 


* See Wage-earning Women and Their Dependents, by Ellen Smith (Fabian 
Society, 1915). The inquiry showed that 51 per cent. of the 5,325 women 
questioned were, to a greater or less extent, supporting others. 
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gave the elder girls in a number of schools the question, 
* Of all the women you have heard of who would you most 
like to be?’ Many said Queen Victoria, others Florence 
Nightingale, some Joan of Arc, others Grace Darling ; but a 
good many replied, ‘One of the young ladies at Mdme. 
V——’s. This is a very large, showy, millinery establish- 
ment, turning out ten-and-sixpenny imitations of Bond 
Street hats, which engages its milliners on the following 
terms :—Apprentices pay a premium of two guineas ; 
serve one year (sometimes two) for nothing; then begin 
at 3s. 6d. a week; and rise, when fully competent, to a 
maximum of Ios. a week. One cannot wonder that, finding 
themselves so popular as employers, this firm has cut down 
its wages to this very modest limit. The scale of remunera- 
tion at several other firms in the same city of which I have 
records is, however, very little, if any, higher. The highly 
respectable young ladies working at this trade could 
obviously no more live alone on these miserable pittances 
than a Guardsman could live on his pay.” 


The reasons why these pittances are acquiesced in are 
not economic but social: it is more “ genteel” to be a 
milliner than a factory girl. Millinery therefore attracts 
the “ pocket-money earning daughters of the well-to-do 


artisans,” and the trade becomes parasitic upon the good 


wages of the fathers of its girl employees. Just in the same 
way, in the case of “ crack regiments,” the State itself has 
become parasitic upon the private incomes of the British 
aristocracy and gentry. The rapid spread of the idea of 
“economic independence ” in recent years has, however, 
greatly reduced the force of this tendency in all classes. 

5. Another reason is that women’s labour tends in general 
to be unskilled labour. There are, of course, a few skilled 
employments, such as dressmaking, nursing and domestic 
service, of which women have more or less the monopoly, 
and there is the standing exception of the weaving industry ; 
but “in the great majority of those occupations at which 
both men and women work, the rule is that the men do the 
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heavier and more skilled part of the work, the women the 
lighter, less skilled and, of course, worse paid. To a great 
majority of working men, and probably to a majority of 
working women also, this arrangement appears a matter of 
course. A skilled job is a man’s job, an unskilled a 
woman’s or a lad’s job.” How deep-rooted this custom 
is has been made clear by the evident reluctance of the 
skilled workers in the munition trades to admit women to 
share in their work. Even when they have been admitted 
under the stress of war emergency, they have, in most 
cases, still been kept out of the men’s Unions ; and it is the 
general desire and expectation of Trade Unionists that they 
shall abandon these new skilled employments on the 
expiration of the war. The following words from a 
resolution passed almost unanimously by the Trade Union 
Congress last September illustrate the skilled Trade 
Unionists’ point of view : 

“That the Congress, recognising the dangers which are 
likely to arise from the wholesale introduction of women 
emergency war workers in the engineering trades is of the 
opinion that, to facilitate the replacement at the close of 
the war of women by more suitable male labour, and return- 
ing of women to industrial pursuits more iting generally, 
local Committees should be established. . . 

The words italicized convey a chatactniese mixture 
of fear and patronage. If women were really not “ suit- 
able ” for the work, the resolution would be unnecessary, 
for the women would not be employed. The sentiment 
behind the resolution is really twofold.. It is partly social 
and partly economic. On the one hand there is the feeling 
that the women ought not to do the work because they are 
women and therefore not eligible for the protection of the 
men’s unions. ‘The men cannot overcome their traditional 
habit of regarding women workers as destined, from the 
nature of the case, to remain unskilled. On the other hand, 
there is the fear that, just because they are potentially suitable 
for the work, or, in other words, efficient, they are likely to 
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displace men and to lower the general rate of wages. The 
reasons for this feeling of fear are obvious enough. The 
pre-war position of the skilled male worker had been won as 
a result of a long series of battles and much self-sacrificing 
zeal. ‘The complex rules of their trades are not the result 
of a well-thought-out scheme but the accumulations of time. 
Each one records some special battle and some particular 
encroachment of the employer upon their wages or hours or 
other conditions. The exclusion of women has been not one 
determined act but a series of acts undertaken in the face of 
efforts to reduce the wages bill by their introduction. 

There is a further reason why this attitude on the men’s 
part must not be set down to mere obstinate exclusive- 
ness. The idea that women workers are essentially un- 
skilled is based on the solid fact that the overwhelming 
mass of women in industry are expecting to get married. 
It is well-known that the statistical ‘‘ expectation of mar- 
riage ” is far higher among working-class than among middle- 
class girls, and that marriages among the former also tend 
to be earlier. Working class parents, when their daughters 
first go out to earn money, normally expect them to get 
married and are not anxious about their learning a skilled 
trade. The girls themselves also naturally tend to regard 
their work less seriously than boys; and employers quite 
reasonably tend to take the same view about training them. 
As one employer who is quoted put it : “ There are many 
jobs one might teach women to do, but it does not seem 
worth while to risk a quarrel with the men when you know 
that the brighter a girl is, the more likely she is to go off 
and get married just as she is beginning to be of some 
use.” 

Insecurity, the fear of getting the “ sack,” is the bugbear 
of the male workman: but with those who employ female 
labour, especially in positions where it is difficult to replace, 
the position is reversed, and it is the employer who feels 
the insecurity. This is an all-important influence which 
must never be lost sight of in any consideration of the 
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subject. This leads up to the sixth and final cause of 
difference—the comparative lack of Trade Union organiza- 
tion among women. With the exception of the cotton 
industry, Trade Unionism had made comparatively little 
progress among women workers prior to the war. Suffra- 
gists have been fond of attributing this to their lack of 
political power, pointing to the fact that there are more 
women Trade Unionists to-day than there were men Trade 
Unionists before the Reform Act of 1867. But it is pro- 
bable that the economic factors mentioned in the preceding 
pages are the causes primarily responsible for the slow 
development of the women’s Trade Union movement. 

We have seen why it is that the conditions governing 
the supply of women’s labour differ from those operating 
in the case of men. We have now to ask whether these 
differences are (as some would hold) insuperable, or whether 
it is desirable to aim at a common policy for men and 
women. 


But before doing this, we ought to have before us the 
more important statistical facts about the present condition 
of women’s employment. The census of 1911 showed that 
5;754,044 females in the United Kingdom were “ occupied” 
as against 13,132,246 “ unoccupied.” Of those “ occupied,” 
about 500,000 were working on their own account, leaving 
well over § million women serving for salaries or wages. The 
proportion of men to women in all occupations is 2°4 : I, 
having remained stationary since 1901, practically stationary 
since 1881. 

The occupations in which women in 1911 formed over 
50 per cent. of the whole, are as follows, arranged according 
to the extent of the preponderance :— 

Per 1,000 workers 
Laundry and washing service . : : . : : 931 
Hosiery manufacture ; : ; : : : 735 
Glove making : 731 


Teachers, professors, lecturers . : . ‘ | ; 727 
Silk manufacture. : ; . : ; : : 693 
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Straw-plait, hat, bonnet manufacture ; : : : 666 
Stationery, paper box, etc., makers and dealers . ; . 
Lace manufacture . - ; - : i : ; 630 
Cotton manufacture ’ ; : . : : 614 
Tobacco manufacture, tobacconists ‘ ; : : : 596 
Wool and worsted manufacture : : : . : 571 
Drapers, linen-drapers, mercers ‘ ‘ : ; -. 
Carpet, rug, felt manufacturer . P 544 
Hemp, jute, cocoa fibre, ae» mat, caleein, sail cloth, one. ee 
manufacture . : : : : : 530 
Telegraph and telephone : service . ; ; ; : 522 


The following is an official estimate, based on the Census 
and Board of Trade returns, of the earnings of female wage- 
earners in the United Kingdom in 1912 :— 


Average earnings 
Class Numbers in full week 
Women in situations : 

Below 12s. . ; ; : . _ 1,000,000= Qs. 

12s, to 1$s. . ‘ , : . _ 1,500,000= 13s. 

Over Iss. . : P . 500,000= 17° 173. 
Total women in deitinn , .  3,000,000=100% = 12s, 
Casuals . : ; ‘ ‘ P 100,000 38. 
Total adult women . 3,100,000 IIs, 
Average earnings through the year 

(counting extras but allowing for an 

average of five weeks lost through 

short time, sickness, involuntary holi- 

days and en : A, per week tos, 10}d. 
Girls. . 1,500,000 7s. 6d. 
Total all female wage-earners, U. K. . 4,600,000 Ios. 7d.* 


To these the following figures about Trade Unions are 
worth adding. They relate to the year 1913. There were 
then 356,963 women registered as Trade Unionists. Of these 
257,281 were in the textile trade, 155,910 being weavers. 
Of the 99,000 non-textile Trade Unionists 24,000 were shop 
assistants, who formed however only 6 per cent. of the Shop 
Assistants Union. The National Federation of Women 
Workers, which organizes women in miscellaneous trades 

* These various figures are taken from the Labour year book for 1916. 
For further details see Women’s Wages and Summary Tables, by Dorothy M. 
Zimmern (Women’s Industrial News, July, 1912), who gives good reasons 


for believing that the Board of Trade figures for women’s wages are an over- 
statement and that the real figures are lower still. 
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not already organized, has a present membership of over 
20,000. 

It is not possible to estimate with any closeness the 
increase in the number of women employed in consequence 
of the war, but there is a general agreement among students 
of the subject that the increase is not so large as is popularly 
supposed. Subtracting the girls who would normally have 
reached the working age, and the married, widowed and 
single women who have temporarily returned to industrial 
life, the number of adult women who have for the first 
time become wage-earners has been estimated as between 
50,000 and 80,000; and the total number of females in wage- 
earning employment at about 5,300,000. 

The above series of figures, both as regards numbers and 
wages, reveals the permanent and serious nature of the 


difficulty which has to be dealt with. 


Let us look at it frankly and simply as a problem of social 
economics. There are 370,000 women engaged in the 
Lancashire cotton industry. Leaving these out of account, 
here we have a cheap labour supply of some 4} million 
workers, employed alongside the normal wage-earners of 
the country.. We have a double standard of wages, a double 
standard of industrial training, a double, or partly double, 
system of industrial combination, a double standard of life. 
Moreover, this cheaper supply is capable of an almost in- 
definite increase: for its cheapness and the experience 
acquired during the war are both strong elements in its 
favour. It is even conceivable, if economic processes were 
allowed to go on unchecked, that a large part of the indus- 
trial life of the country might fall into the hands of these 
cheaper workers. What employers sacrificed through their 
lesser efficiency they would make up for in their docility. 

No one who has studied the industrial problems of 
communities where such a double system exists can help 
feeling that, whether unavoidable or not, it is open to very 
grave objections. We have examined the differences 
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between the conditions of male and female labour and seen 
what difficulties are involved in forming a common policy 
for the two. But we have now to realise how infinitely 
greater are the difficulties involved in attempting to divide 
the two labour movements and to frame a separate policy 
for each. 

Most writers on the subject shirk the difficulty and 
suggest tentative “ next steps,” such as a “ living minimum 
wage” for women. Miss Rathbone, however, boldly 
declares that a common policy is impossible. “ ‘Taking 
social conditions as they are at present,” she writes, “ it is 
clear that the policy of equal wages for equal work is not a 
practicable one. To attempt to coax or force the great mass 
of women into effectively demanding or their employers 
into conceding a wage far in excess of their requirements 
would be as futile as it would be arbitrary, and would simply 
result in playing into the hands of the male Trade Unionist 
and enabling him to turn women out of skilled trades 
altogether.” Considered from the narrow point of view of 
the separate interests of individual women, Miss Rathbone’s 
reasoning is sound. ‘To ask women to identify their wages- 
policy with that of men seems at first sight as hard upon the 
women as it would be to ask a coloured worker, who can 
live on the Basuto substitute for tea and buns, to demand a 
white man’s wage. But, in reality, the interest of the 
women workers is the same as that of the men, and their 
joint interest is the same as that of the community. 

It is easy to see the truth of this statement in general 
terms. Nobody desires a sex-war, and every good citizen 
feels that the joint interests of men and women ought to 
take precedence of the separate interests of either. Simi- 
larly most people would agree that in a democratic country 
democracy should be applied so far as possible to industry 
and that a double labour system is in principle undemo- 
cratic. But these abstract considerations have been con- 
firmed in a remarkable way by recent investigations, which 
show that the real interest of working women is, not in their 
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own wages, but in the general wage, and, more particularly, 
in the wages of their menfolk. As a result of a careful 
inquiry into the work of married women Miss Clementina 
Black, a life-long authority on the subiect, writes as follows : 
“ At the risk of superfluous iteration it must be repeated 
that what is wrong is not the work for wages of married 
women, but the under-payment, both of men and women, 
which compels some women to work who might gladly 
abstain, and compels those to spend many hours in work 
who might be glad to spend a few. Under-payment is the 
evil. Ifa really self-supporting rate of pay could be secured 
for men’s work and for women’s work the law might with 
perfect safety leave to working men and women themselves 
the decision of what sort of work should be done by wives 
and mothers.” * In other words, the sweated labour of 
married women is mainly due to the low wages of their 
husbands. There is, however, an even more striking testi- 
mony to the dependence of what has been regarded as a 
problem of female employment upon causes connected with 
the employment of men. It is a common belief that one 
of the results of the under-payment of girls is to send them 
on to the streets. A careful inquiry conducted in the large 
towns of Europe by a competent American investigator has 
gone far to destroy this legend. He found that the evil 
could only in a very small proportion of cases be traced to 
the result of under-payment, but that there was a direct and 
constantly recurring connection between it and underpaid 
male labour. Its recruits, he found, were almost entirely 
drawn from the “ lower working classes,” “ the unskilled 
daughters of the unskilled classes,” and speaking of its 
economic causes he declares that it is “‘ of economic origin 
and significance in so far as the region of economic pressure 
is mainly the region from which the prostitute comes. 
Whether or not the family lives in this region is primarily a 
question ot the father’s income.” | In other words, the 
* Married Women Work, edited by C. Black, p. 14 (London, 1915). 


+ Prostitution in Europe, by Abraham Flexner, pp. 63, 64, 84. 
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trouble once more is not the poverty of the woman but the 
poverty of the home. If this is true on the side of supply 
it is equally true on the side of demand, which springs in 
too many cases from men whose low wages do not permit 
them to think of marriage. We see then that the interests 
of the men, the women and the community are inseparable 
and can best be promoted by a common policy for men and 
women. Let us reinforce this conclusion by a broader 
examination of the dangers arising from the recognition of 
a double standard. 

The double standard is bad for the men because it exposes 
them to the competition of cheap labour. But it is also 
socially injurious for other and deeper reasons. It is bad 
for the women because it is destructive of their self- 
respect. It cuts them off from encouragement and educa- 
tion by their natural leaders and exposes them unaided to 
the demoralising influences of industrial exploitation. 
Moreover, by isolating it tends to embitter them and to 
drive them into an attitude of antagonism to men. No 
successes that they might achieve in the invasion of 
industries or the conquest of processes could make up for 
the loss involved by such an antagonism. 

But the double standard reacts as unfavourably upon 
the men as on the women. It is bad for the men because 
it turns them into a relatively privileged class and creates 
a spirit of ascendancy which tends to corrode the whole 
industrial structure. No one who is familiar with the 
spirit of professions or trade unions which jealously keep 
women at arm’s length can fail to admit that the spirit 
generated by such a policy, however it may be justified 
on grounds of temporary expediency, is the very negation 
of democracy. It is, moreover, unwise and shortsighted 
from the point of view of the craft or profession itself. 
This holds true of the legal profession, which by its exclu- 
siveness deprives itself and the nation of some of the best 
legal acumen in the country. But it is still more true in 
cases such as that of the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
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neers and other skilled workmen’s Unions, where the 
craft association is not in a position to exclude workers 
from the trade or even from the Trade Union move- 
ment, but only from its own ranks. In such circum- 
stances a policy of exclusiveness cannot really exclude: 
it merely sets up an artificial barrier and creates a con- 
flict of interest where there should be mutual comrade- 
ship and support. The fact that the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers is helping the women to join a separate 
union of their own for the period of the war does not 
dispose of the difficulty ; it only postpones it to the end 
of the war, when some 30,000 women, some of them 
highly skilled, will, according to present arrangements, be 
cast adrift, with no organised association to safeguard their 
interests. No doubt the Engineers are relying on the 
Government guarantee that “ pre-war conditions” will 
be preserved, and the Government will do its best to ensure 
so. But it may well be that the keeping of the pledge will not 
be to the real interest of any of the three parties, and that 
the reorganization of the industry on more modern lines 
during the war will create a situation when a new and less 
exclusive policy will be seen to be needed. In any case 
a conflict of interest between the men’s and the women’s 
unions after the war is a real and unfortunate possibility. 
The policy of the Railwaymen and the Railway Clerks’ 
Association, and of the unions (such as the Workers’ Union) 
who cater for the unskilled and semi-skilled, is conducive 
to far better results. 

It is quite true that the Engineers have insisted, and that 
the Munitions Act guarantees, “‘ equal pay for equal work.” 
But the policy of “‘ equal pay ” is meaningless if it does not 
also provide for an equal right of entry into the trade. It 
is not honest to speak of a common policy for men and 
women if it involves no more than simply filtering a few 
women into a trade and then safeguarding the interests of 
those few. A real common policy involves granting the women 
full and equal fellowship. If they do the work they are entitled 
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to the privileges : and if they are fit to do the work they are 
entitled to equal rights of entry and equal conditions of 
training. Equal wages without equal right of entry would 
simply tend to stereotype certain trades as “ suitable” 
for women and leave them unprotected and underpaid. On 
this all-important point, and on the question of the indus- 
trial training of girls, the men must have the courage of 
their democratic principles and learn to conquer their 
prejudices. It is true that people sometimes try to meet 
this case by arguing that if full opportunities and good con- 
ditions are offered to women they will refuse to marry and 
so the nation would gradually come to an end. But this 
line of reasoning really conceals the obnoxious idea of 
forcing girls into wedlock by making the alternative intoler- 
able. If this were really necessary, we might well despair 
of our country and of human nature. But it is contradicted 
by the example of Lancashire where, in spite of the excep- 
tional industrial opportunities for women, both the marriage 
rate and the birth-rate are not lower than the average. It is 
indeed highly probable that a common policy for men and 
women actually promotes marriage, as it certainly promotes 
happier family relations. 

There is another direction in Wich the double standard 
is injurious to the community as a whole. If men deny 
their protection and comradeship to women in industry 
the occupations left over to women will inevitably involve an 
expense to the State. Underpaid trades may cost little in 
labour to the employer, but they cost dear to the com- 
munity. When a sweated trade employs girls who live 
upon their parents, or uses up workers so that their health 
breaks down and they go upon the Poor Law, that trade is 
not self-sufficient ; somebody is paying to make up the 
deficiencies of its wage bill; and that somebody is usually 
the State. Thus cheap labour almost inevitably leads, by a 
vicious circle, to the subsidizing by the community of just 
those employers who least deserve to be subsidized. 

But there is another and perhaps ‘still more pressing 
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danger involved in the policy of the double standard. It 
may lead to the creation of a class of male idlers comparable 
to the “ poor whites ” of South Africa—to the type which 
for home purposes can be described as “the laundress’ 
husband.” No more useless or contemptible figure can 
exist in the community than the man who relies for his 
support on the scanty earnings of his wife. Yet such a 
type can easily be brought into existence: for it is a pro- 
duct, not of natural depravity, but of bad economic con- 
ditions and ill-judged social policy. The conditions at the 
close of the war, if unwisely handled, might easily lead to 
such a result. It can be best averted by consciously identi- 
fying the industrial cause of women with that of men, 
even at the risk of “ playing into the hands of the male 
Trade Unionist.” 

With this one may leave the subject. The discussion 
has carried us indeed only to the fringe of the question : for, 
as every practical person knows, it is in attempting to define 
what “‘ equal work” is that the most perplexing questions 
arise. But it the prime evil of sex antagonism is avoided 
these intricate questions will not prove insoluble. Only 
one final question therefore remains to conclude the dis- 
cussion. It may well be asked whether to pay women “a 
wage far in excess of their requirements” may not so burden 
industry as to be ruinous to employers. In other words, 
is not women’s cheap labour essential to the maintenance 
of British industry ? The question is a pertinent one, 
but it raises issues too large to be discussed here. It must 
be sufficient for the present to say that the problem of 
cost of production affects men’s labour no less than 
women’s, and that it cannot be satisfactorily dealt with 
except in connection with a general analysis of the work- 
ing of the existing industrial system, with a view to in- 
creasing its productive efficiency. That large and conten- 
tious subject must be left over for future treatment. 
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T will remain for the future to determine definitely 

whether the peaceful relations that obtained between 
the states of Western civilisation during the forty years 
preceding the outbreak of the present war were merely an 
anomalous and passing condition or a proof of the marked 
decline of war as a factor in the settlement of international 
disputes. The majority of thinkers, especially among the 
English-speaking peoples, had unhesitatingly accepted the 
conclusion that force was definitely being replaced by 
reason in the adjustment of differences between states on 
the same general level of civilisation. In the United States 
the possibility of a general world-war was regarded, to an 
extent paralleled possibly nowhere else, as_ practically 
negligible. Correspondingly acute was the shock caused 
by a realisation of the intensity of the forces that had pro- 
duced the disaster and of its destructive nature.. During 
the first few months of the war all but a numerically 
insignificant number of Americans were, in varying forms, 
expressing the sentiments conveyed so tersely in Kipling’s 
words, “men don’t do such things.” ‘The war seemed a 
reversion to a barbaric past with which Americans had never 
expected to come into contact other than that afforded 
vicariously by the historian’s description of bygone ages. 
The world-wide conflict did violence to deeply cherished 
ideals of progress and implied the overthrow of settled 
convictions, thus necessitating a painful mental readjust- 
ment to an actuality that, it is sadly realised, may be more 
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than temporary. The war immediately overshadowed all 
else and became the sole topic of discussion and thought. 
Every phase of its antecedents and of its course was studied 
with the deepest interest. Its meaning for the future of 
the world and for that of the United States was debated 
wherever man met man, 

As the months have\passed this absorbing interest has 
been not only sustained by America’s intellectual classes— 
always a small minority of independent thinkers, no matter 
how widely diffused popular education may be—but has 
grown even deeper as it has become ever clearer that the 
future of civilisation, as Americans understand it, depends 
upon the defeat of German ambitions. At the outset, and 
probably for nearly the entire first year, the average man 
was almost equally stirred, but during the past six months 
there has been a noticeable decline in interest. This is 
naturally more marked in the interior and in the West than 
on the Atlantic seaboard, where the relations with Europe 
are closer and the understanding of the situation better. 

This decline in general interest is attributable to many 
factors. Belgium’s initial woes and those of Northern 
France aroused keen sympathy. Since then Poland has 
been ravaged from end to end, the Armenians have been 
massacred on a wholesale scale, and Serbia has for the time 
being at least been erased from the map. Millions of 
soldiers and thousands of non-combatants have been killed 
and maimed. ‘The incidents of this wholesale human 
sacrifice and misery succeeding one another in rapid succes- 
sion have in the end lost somewhat of their cumulative effect. 
The people of the United States have in a measure become 
callous. Their sensibilities have become blunted and fail 
to react to the incessant stimulation. ‘The abnormal seems 
to have become the normal, and the emotions are adjusting 
themselves to the changed condition. Moreover, an over- 
fed indignation demands an outlet in action, and when this 
is denied, as it has been by the policy of the Administration 
at Washington, it leads either to futile mental unrest or to 
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a more or less assumed indifference seeking distraction in 
absorption elsewhere. 

The material for such a diversion of interest was at hand. 
The war revealed to Americans the hitherto largely ignored 
dynamics of international politics and has led to widespread 
interest in questions of national foreign policy and of military 
and naval preparedness. At the same time, also, an in- 
creasing amount of interest and of energy is being demanded 
by the rapidly expanding industrial and commercial activi- 
ties of the country. The outbreak of the war meant for 
the time being a complete dislocation of the economic life 
of the United States. Its adverse economic effects made 
Americans feel more keenly the guilt of those responsible 
for the disaster. But within six months the situation had 
cleared and the United States was beginning to benefit on 
an increasingly large scale from the demands of the belli- 
gerents. A wave of prosperity of hitherto unparalleled size 
is occupying the thoughts and imagination of the farmer, 
the miner, the manufacturer, and the financier, and—euch 


being human nature—it has inevitably lessened interest 
the fate of those whose dire need has been the main cause 
of this development. A more intensive examination of 
these various phases will perhaps explain the evolution of 
public opinion in the United States and the course of the 
Government. 


I. AMERICAN OPINION AND THE BELLIGERENTS 


HE disillusionment of America at the outbreak of the 

war led to a strong feeling of resentment towards 
those responsible for the calamity, and full condemnation 
was heaped upon Germany as the unprovoked and wanton 
destroyer of civilisation and the embattled champion of 
reactionary political ideals. ‘This initial verdict was based 
upon a careful study of the cumbersome mass of evidence, 
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and was confirmed as the course of hostilities revealed in 
all its naked brutality the ruthless logic of the German 
philosophy of force. To this primarily is due the strong 
anti-German feeling that pervaded, and still in a modified 
form pervades, the great bulk of the American people. 
The modification is due not to a change in sentiment, but 
rather to a different angle of vision. 

During the first year of the war public opinion was 
determined mainly by the question of responsibility and by 
the conduct of the belligerents. It is now to some extent 
being centred upon the outcome and the future. It is 
futile, some say, to waste indignation upon the past, for 
what has been done cannot be remedied; the essential 
matter is that Europe be regenerated and purged of mili- 
tarism and self-regarding nationalism, the root of all the 
trouble. There is a tendency to regard the belligerents 
from a different angle and not to blame them for the 
bygone, but constructively to criticise their varying atti- 
tudes towards the future, regardless of who was the original 
culprit. What concerns the world and America most, these 
people argue, is a just peace, not one which will punish the 
guilty, but one which will prove a guarantee against a 
recurrence of the disaster by leaving no rancour behind. 
This forward look obviously lessens somewhat the anti- 
German as well as the pro-Allies sentiment, since it tends 
to put both parties on the same basis for a fresh start. It 
may seem impertinent on the part of Americans to take 
a stand against the efforts of the Allies to dictate such 
terms as will afford them whatever military and naval 
security they can obtain against a renewed attack by 
Germany, and so apparently it is unless America were 
willing to assume the burden of guaranteeing conditions 
of peace that would leave no soreness in Germany. But 
unless they are willing to do so, and there is no indication 
that they are, it is inevitable that the Allies will pay more 
attention to their own future security than to German 
susceptibilities. ‘This attitude means an indefinite pro- 
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longation of the war, and has been subjected to consider- 
able criticism, which totally disregards the probability of 
Germany interpreting whatever consideration may ulti- 
mately be shown to her merely as a sign of weakness and 
fear, and of thus being spurred on to a fresh attempt at 
world domination. 

As a result of such discussions there has been some 
modification in the attitude towards Germany and some 
lessening of the hostile sentiment. To a limited extent 
this has also been reinforced by the course of military 
events, for the average American has inherited the English 
sporting instinct and has an intense admiration for success, 
and to the superficial mind Germany has thus far been 
successful. But the Teutonic Powers have not allowed 
this tendency full sway. ‘The memory of Belgium has been 
kept alive by the subsequent long series of outrages to be 
debited to the policy of “ frightfulness.” Although each 
succeeding one has had less effect on the incessantly 
harassed feelings of Americans, they would not forget, if 
they could, that many of their fellow-citizens have been 
the innocent victims of this policy. The Lusitania massacre 
made the United States a party to the controversy and has 
ranged the American people morally, if not actually, with 
the Entente Allies. No settlement can efface from memory 
this slaughter of the helpless. ‘The belated cessation of the 
German submarine campaign against commerce, after 
gross outrages in the interval, could not lead to friendlier 
feelings, for it was widely if not universally realized that 
this cessation was due not to the American protests but 
to the force majeure of the British Fleet. Some decrease 
in hostile feelings ensued, but this was soon counteracted 
by the Ancona outrage—perhaps the most inhuman act 
of the war—and the sinking of the Persia. At the same 
time also the series of criminal conspiracies on American 
soil—the incitements to strikes, the incendiary fires and 
explosions on ships and in factories, involving considerable 
loss of life and property—were, in the opinion of most 
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Americans, planned and financed by emissaries of the 
Teutonic Powers. As a consequence the feeling towards 
these states, and especially towards Germany as the guiding 
spirit, is distinctly unfriendly. ‘The movement for adequate 
armaments is based primarily upon the fear that an un- 
chastened Germany may after the war seek to retrieve her 
fortunes by the appropriation of Southern Brazil, because 
apparently only there exists the possibility of creating a 
new Germany of the type of those communities that have 
grown up in America, Africa, and Australasia under the 
gis of the “ Mother of Nations.” 

In the sentiment towards the Entente Allies there has 
been, as already noted, the change caused by regarding the 
war from a somewhat different angle. By an overwhelming 
majority it is recognized that the Allies were to no extent 
the aggressors and that their cause is that for which the 
United States has ever stood. It is seen by constantly 
growing numbers, but not yet clearly by the vast majority, 
that the future of democracy and consequently the destiny 
of the United States is contingent upon the defeat of 
Germany. This vital nexus has not as yet been made 
evident to the average man, and consequently he does not 
think that either duty or self-interest bids his country 
depart from a course of strict neutrality. ‘The Government 
has his full support in this policy and also in its efforts to 
secure from all the belligerents conformity to previous 
international practice in so far as the rights of Americans 
are concerned. As it is generally considered that these 
rights have been invaded by both sets of belligerents, there 
has been as a result more qualification in the sympathy 
felt for the Allies. ‘The man in the street recognizes fully 
that there is a qualitative difference between the Austro- 
German offences against humanity and the Allied inter- 
ference with commerce, but his general impression is that 
those in control of the seas have been somewhat high- 
handed. Recurring incidents, whose military significance 
is far from evident, such as the interference with first-class 
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correspondence in the American mails, the seizure of ships 
under the American flag on the ground of partial German 
ownership, the removal of Austrian and German subjects 
from American ships plying between American ports, have, 
even if they be subsequently disavowed or rectified, lent 
support to this impression. In general, however, such 
actions and the blockade of Germany are not widely 
regarded as grievances. Such feeling is confined to the 
comparatively few people directly affected, mainly the 
importers from Germany, and to the professional champions 
of the precedents of international law. In this connection 
it is of singular significance that the national temper of 
the United States has evinced itself as decidedly less 
sensitive than was to be imagined from past experience. 
Whether or no this is due to the vast immigration of the 
past decades that unquestionably passed beyond the point 
of saturation, and to a resultingly less vivid realization of 
the United States as an organic entity, is a difficult matter 
to determine. But, while this change in temper has made 
the United States bear with an equanimity almost in- 
explicable to those who know its previous history the 
Teutonic outrages, it has similarly worked to the benefit 
of the Allies in allowing them, without conspicuously 
alienating American sympathy, to use their sea~power to 
an extent inconceivable before the war. 

Whatever alienation has resulted has naturally been in 
the feeling towards England, as her Navy has been the chief 
agent in enforcing this policy. Other factors have tended 
in the same direction. The kinship between the two 
peoples has led to an intimacy conducive to frank criticism. 
The decisive part played by the British Navy is, as it were, 
taken for granted and the seeming paucity of military 
success in Europe is emphasized. The unprecedentedly broad 
response of England’s manhood to the call of the Empire 
is in a measure lost sight of in the circumstantially chronicled 
quarrels of capital and labour and in the accusations and 
recriminations of politicians and publicists. A democracy 
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working out its salvation in this rough manner gives an 
impression of lack of unity, and hence there is an idea among 
many that England has not risen to the crisis. ‘Those who 
know England’s past realize that she has proven true to 
herself and is showing relatively greater harmony and energy 
than at any previous time in her history. But the average 
man, having no standards of comparison and no intimate 
knowledge of English political life, is prone to accept 
literally the bitter self-criticism current in England because 
he does not realize that it is an indication of intense 
determination to utilize every ounce of strength. 

Thus, while the feelings are still mainly cordial and 
sympathetic, there is on the whole less admiration for 
England than at the outset and also a considerable dampen- 
ing of enthusiasm. Her supporters in America have been 
more or less put on the defensive, not so much on account 
of the blockade of Germany and such failures as the 
Dardanelles expedition or the Balkan situation as because 
of that typical psychological twist that makes the English- 
man chary of praise and self-laudation and most articulate 
in denunciation and self-criticism. Unfortunately for him, 
matter that was meant only for home consumption and 
which is probably wholesome there is apt to be accepted 
by the foreigner at its face value. When such unrestrained 
criticism is presented directly to the American public by 
British writers in American magazines and by British 
lecturers on American platforms, its effect is trebly per- 
nicious. Such Englishmen, even if their motives be 
laudable, do an incalculable disservice to the cause of the 
Allies, and their action has been characterized by many 
Americans as dastardly. 

With no other country are America’s relations so intimate 
as with England. ‘The American press, while full of news 
from London, contains but scant information about the 
inner political life of other countries and what little is 
furnished does not arouse great interest. The friction and 
gossip of French military and political circles is not reported, 
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and the picture of France as a nation dedicated to a single 
high purpose is not blurred, as it is in the case of England, 
by extraneous details. There has always been in the 
American people a somewhat sentimental but deep affection 
for France as a sister republic and the ally of revolutionary 
days, but this affection was tempered by a failure to appre- 
ciate fully the substantial qualities of the French national 
character. France’s resolute attitude during the war has, 
however, elicited unqualified admiration, and in addition 
keen sympathy is felt for a country that has again suffered 
the agonies of a Prussian invasion. Morcover, many realize 
that France is only indirectly a party to the fundamental 
issue and that Germany sought to crush her merely as a 
means of being able to strike at the British Empire. The 
part of hostage is always an unenviable one. 

Towards the other members of the Quadruple Entente 
American sentiment is less vocal, but in so far as it does seek 
expression it is decidedly less sympathetic than in the 
cases of England and France. The socially democratic 
Russia with its intense religious fervour is not generally 
known in America, and as a rule Russia merely evokes a 
picture of Jewish pogroms or of a Poland held in fetters. 
On the other hand, it is realized that Russia had no possible 
alternative but to try to prevent the crushing of Serbia, and 
that now, as during the Napoleonic wars, her armies are 
fighting for the freedom and liberties of Europe. The 
course of Italy, both before and after her entrance into the 
war, has not been well understood. The intensity of 
Italy’s historic grievances against Austria and the compelling 
call of the blood to a country that has done most to formu- 
late the doctrine of nationality are not appreciated by a 
people not intimately acquainted with European history 
and of such heterogeneous composition as is that of the 
United States. 
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II. Tue Economic Revivai 


HE profound interest in the war that for nearly an 

entire year pervaded the United States has been 
lessened by many factors, of which the chief is the almost 
revolutionary prosperity that has fallen to its lot as a result 
of the needs of the belligerent world. When the war broke 
out the economic life of the United States was in a parlous 
condition and the signs of imminent trouble, if not of 
disaster, were unmistakable. The breakers on the reefs . 
were in plain view. The trouble may to a great extent be 
traced back to the dislocation produced by the general rise 
in prices that began with the new century. Stationary 
or slowly increasing salaries and wages not only gave an 
added heinousness to the unquestionable malpractices 
of financial magnates, but invested quite innocent trans- 
actions with a sinister character. A malign significance 
was attached to the marked and partly wholesome tendency 
towards industrial consolidation, and there was widespread 
social revolt against the resulting centralization of the 
control of the nation’s economic machinery in the hands of a 
comparatively few, almost all-powerful ones. For nine 
years the mind of the people was centred upon this vital 
problem, and the Government, at the same time, was seeking 
to devise means to cope with it. A degree of success was 
attained, for the excesses were in a measure curbed. But 
some of the steps taken were so ill advised that they re- 
sulted in checking the spirit of enterprise, and in retarding 
the country’s normal growth. Railroad building, for 
instance, had come to a standstill. The captains of 
industry and the financiers, who had formerly been regarded 
with pride as America’s foremost and most useful citizens, 
began to be looked upon with undisguised suspicion, and 
their support of any measure was almost enough to con- 
demn it. Timeo Danaos sums up the psychological process 
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of the general public. Every man of wealth felt that he 
was on the defensive. So deep was this distrust that even 
donations for public service of unprecedented munificence 
were regarded askance. Between capital and labour there 
had grown a deep cleavage. 

In the summer of 1914, before the outbreak of the war, 
factories were not running full time, a number of the rail- 
roads were insolvent and others were on the verge of such a 
fate. Enterprise had been checked and little confidence 
was felt in the future. These economic ills were naturally 
intensified during the first six months of the war. Inter- 

national finance and foreign commerce became completely 

disarranged, factories either shut down or curtailed their 
output, and unemployment became a most serious problem. 
At one time during 1915 railroad companies with an aggre- 
gate capitalisation of over two billion dollars with 42,000 
miles of tracks—one-sixth of the country’s total—were 
bankrupt and in the hands of receivers. The ensuing 
distress led to intense interest in the war, and brought home 
to every American the fact that the world had become an 
economic unit. Relief apparently could come alone from 
the restoration of peace. 

But already at the outset many had realised that the war 
meant decreased production by the belligerents as well as 
increased demands by them, and that the United States, 
as the only great industrial nation at peace and as a vast 
storehouse of indispensable raw materials, would alone be 
able to supply the need on a large scale. Within six months 
after the war this was apparent to all, and since then a 
veritable economic revolution—possibly a permanent one— 
is taking place to the detriment of Europe and to the 
benefit of the United States. The fear of such a develop- 
ment expressed some ten years ago by a leading Austro- 
Hungarian statesman was then largely illusory, and that the 
dreaded outcome is now, for the time being at least, a 
reality is directly attributable to his successors’ Balkan 
policy. ‘The sale of war munitions, food stuffs, and supplies 
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of all kinds to the belligerents at inordinately high prices 
has added greatly to the wealth of the United States. In 
the calendar year 1915 the exports amounted to somewhat 
more than 3,500 million dollars, which was one billion in 
excess of the highest previous total. As the imports 
remained virtually stationary, a large credit balance, close 
to 1,770 million dollars, was accumulated. ‘This naturally 
could not be settled by merchandise shipments, and, as gold 
to this amount could not be spared by Europe and was not 
wanted by the United States, American securities owned in 
Europe were bought on a large scale, and loans to foreign 
countries were provided. In 1915 the net imports of gold 
amounted to about 420 million dollars, the foreign loans 
taken since the war account for somewhat less than a billion 
dollars, and during the same period 1,200 to 1,550 million 
dollars of American securities—it is variously estimated— 
have been repurchased from foreign owners. The United 
States is not only rapidly repaying the capital borrowed in 
its youth, but is tending to become a creditor nation. 

The profits from the abnormally large export trade— 
the great bulk of the increase is due to the purchases of the 
Entente Allies—have not only enriched those directly 
concerned, but have stimulated an extensive and marked 
revival in domestic trade. There is practically no un- 
employment, and wages are being advanced either volun- 
tarily by employers or under the compulsion of short-live 
strikes. ‘The bankrupt railroads are being reorganized and 
those that a year ago feared insolvency are reporting un- 
precedentedly high earnings. Simultaneously, steel and 
iron are being manufactured in unheard of quantities. At 
the beginning of the year steel ingots were being produced 
at the rate of 41 million tons yearly, and pig iron at the 
rate of 38 million tons, as contrasted with 334 and 35 
million tons respectively for former record years. ‘There 
is seemingly for the present no halt to the increased pro- 
duction, nor to the advancing prices; and, moreover, a 
growing proportion of this huge output of steel and of iron 
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is for the domestic trade. Three-quarters are for home 
consumption. 

Similarly the yield of the crops in 1915 was exceptionally 
large and the prices high. The total value of all farm pro- 
ducts, it is estimated, exceeded ten billion dollars. The out- 
put of the mines was likewise big, and the prices in many 
instances are abnormally high. Copper has all but doubled 
in value since the war. Every section of the country is 
permeated with this growing prosperity. Even the South, 
which initially was hardest hit by the violent fall in the 
price of cotton, has profited extensively from the war. 
Ever since the earliest colonial days the bane of this section 
has been its main reliance upon one staple product. The 
highly advisable diversification of crops that centuries of 
constant admonition could not establish has come about 
as a necessary readjustment to war conditions. ‘The 1915 
cotton crop was five million bales less than the exceptionally 
large one of the preceding year, but, as a result of con- 
siderably better prices, its aggregate value was greater. 
Moreover, a vast increase in other crops, mainly cereals, 
and in live stock has added hundreds of millions to the 
wealth of the cotton belt. Lastly, even the mercantile 
marine is making considerable headway despite restrictive 
governmental regulations, and there has been a distinct 
revival in shipbuilding. 

This rapid development—riches beyond the dreams of 
avarice emerging overnight from dire distress—has dazzled 
the imagination of many Americans. Furthermore, during 
the dark months of groping after the beginning of the war 
the class-rancour of the previous decade gave way to the 
necessity of co-operation, and the Government was likewise 
forced into a more conciliatory attitude towards the large 
industrial and transportation corporations. A spirit of 
comparative harmony prevailed, and once more American 
enterprise with its unquenchable optimism is discounting 
the uncertain future. The imagination of the people is 
being stimulated by somewhat premature dreams of 
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commercial and financial supremacy. ‘The thoughts of the 
average man are more and more preoccupied by his active 
daily routine and the Jeaders are trying to make permanent 
the economic gains that have accrued to the United States 
from the war. 

This development has naturally diverted considerable 
interest from the war, and it has further increased the 
generally prevailing firm determination not to be drawn 
into it unless no other course consistent with honour is 
open. Such an event would create far more economic 
disturbance now than it would have done nine months 
ago, as it would interfere with many of the far-reaching 
plans formed in the interval. Hence, while President 
Wilson’s conduct of foreign affairs has been subjected to 
considerable adverse criticism, there is general satisfaction 
with the fact that he has succeeded in keeping the country 
from being drawn into the destructive maelstrom. The 
entire sequence of prosperity leading to decreased interest 
in the war is, however, repugnant to many Americans to 
whom well-being created out of the misfortunes of those 
fighting for the very ideals of which their own past history 
is an embodiment is distasteful. Again, others who see 
less clearly what is at stake or who are pacifists by tempera- 
ment or pro-German in their sympathies recoil from what 
appears to them to be “ blood money.” But with human 
nature as it is, and the argumentum ad crumenam so uni- 
versally potent, this outcome, however repugnant it be to 
some, was inevitable. Moreover, under present conditions 
of international morality, when the idea of a world-com- 
munity is so inchoate, no people has as yet been morally 
prepared at the risk of possibly great sacrifices to go 
voluntarily to the defence of others, unless it had assumed 
a specific obligation to do so or unless it fully realized that 
its own future was directly imperilled. While such a 
realization is confined to comparatively few in the United 
States, rapidly growing numbers have learned from the war 
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that pacific intentions and fair treatment of others do not 
ward off aggression. ‘This is the basis of the widespread 
movement for adequate military and naval preparedness. 


III. PreparepNess AND Pan-AMERICANISM 


HE war brought the United States face to face with 

hitherto underestimated forces in international re- 
lations, and led to a searching examination of the founda- 
tions of national security. Germany’s initial cynical 
repudiation of her plighted word towards Belgium and her 
subsequent violations of the rules of war on land and on sea, 
followed by questionable acts either of reprisal or of 
alleged military necessity by other of the belligerent states 
convinced Americans of the inadequacy of the protection 
afforded by treaties and by international law and morality. 
At the same time, the vast numbers engaged, the great 
initial advantage derived from carefully drilled soldiers 
and trained officers, the important part played by artillery, 
and by accumulated stores of arms and ammunition de- 
monstrated how totally unprepared is the United States, 
not only to defend its policies in South America and in the 
Far East, but even to repel an invasion of its shores. It 
began to be more and more recognized that the British 
Fleet, not the Monroe Doctrine, has been the chief barrier 
against German ambitions in South America, and that the 
open door in China had been in a measure closed because 
of the patent disinclination of America to use more than 
moral suasion to protect her interests. The experts pointed 
out that not even a full army corps of regular soldiers was 
available in the continental part of the United States, that 
the navy was not of sufficient strength to prove a reliable 
first line of defence, and that coast defences were unable 
to cope with the long-range guns of the latest battleships. 
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For over a year these crucial facts have been insistently 
inculcated upon the American public by many individuals 
and organisations. One of the latter, the National Security 
League, has since its foundation fifteen months ago 
acquired a membership of about thirty-five thousand. The 
preparedness movement has become one of the vital ques- 
tions of the hour. It has spread over the entire country, 
but its hold on the South and Middle West is less firm than 
elsewhere. All the political parties recognize that some- 
thing must be done. A year ago President Wilson opposed 
the then incipient propaganda for preparedness, saying that, 
while the United States was, of course, not ready to put a 
nation of men trained to arms in the field—* and we shall 
never be in time of peace as long as we retain our present 
political principles and institutions ”—it would, neverthe- 
less, be able to defend itself should the occasion arise. But 
the lessons of the war and doubts as to the future caused a 
complete volte-face, and in his message to Congress in 
December of 1915 the President said : 
War has never been a mere matter of men and guns. It is 
a thing of disciplined might. If our citizens are ever to fight 
effectively upon a sudden summons, they must know how 
modern fighting is done, and what to do when the summons 


comes to render themselves immediately available and imme- 
diately effective. 


Accordingly, he advocated a moderate increase in the 
regular army and the establishment of a body of 400,000 
citizens trained in the discipline of arms. In addition, he 
urged a considerable strengthening of the navy. These 
recommendations would augment the combined yearly 
appropriations for these two services from 250 to 364 
million dollars. 

This programme has aroused considerable opposition. 
The pacificists and peace-at-any-price people naturally ob- 
ject on principle to armaments, and, in addition, serious mis- 
givings are felt by others of less doctrinaire temper who 
dread both the inevitable tendency of a military organiza- 
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tion to seek occasion to demonstrate its effectiveness, 
and also the possibly insidious influence of so radical a 
departure from the past upon America’s free political 
institutions. But far more vehement than the criticism 
from such sources has been the denunciation of those 
who hold that the recommendations of the Administration 
are totally inadequate. Basing their judgment on the 
expert opinions of the Army War College and the Navy 
General Board, they demand a large increase in the regular 
army, an extensive system of military training for America’s 
manhood, and also a navy that by 1925 shall be the equal 
of that of the British Empire. The idea apparently under- 
lying such elaborate proposals is that the United States 
shall be prepared for any eventuality, and that its armaments 
shall be of such strength that it may, as in the past, be able 
to abide by Washington’s and Jefferson’s “ sacred” in- 
junction to avoid entangling alliances. This extreme 
programme has but the slimmest chance of being adopted. 
In fact, it is advocated by many largely for the purpose of 
securing the maximum obtainable from Congress. ‘There, 
opinion is very divided, and even the Administration’s 
comparatively moderate plan has many influential oppo- 
nents. That something will be done in answer to the wide- 
spread demand for preparedness is, however, inevitable, for 
any other course by the Democratic Party would be 
suicidal. 

This entire movement for better preparedness has been 
characterized by a certain amount of hysteria, and by a 
marked failure to consider the question of armaments in 
relation both to foreign policy and to diplomatic arrange- 
ments. The idea in view has been predominantly the 
negative one of making an invasion of the United States a 
military impossibility. Hence it has encountered con- 
siderable criticism from those who realize that the size of 
armaments should be determined by a state’s foreign policy 
and international obligations, and by its relations—whether 
of friendship, of co-operation, or of alliance—with other 
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countries. Such critics demand that the people of the 
United States, before hurriedly assuming the incubus of 
armaments, should not only have an idea of the obligations 
incurred by the Monroe Doctrine and by the policy of the 
open door in the Far East, but should further consider 
carefully whether the necessity of preparedness, and hence 
its extent, could not be advantageously lessened by alliances 
with those of like purposes in international affairs. The 
President Emeritus of Harvard University, Charles W. 
Eliot, whose words command national attention, has 
advocated “a firm and durable combination of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Russia, and Japan—the present 
belligerents—and by invitation the United States or Pan- 
America and Scandinavia,” to secure the freedom of the 
seas in time of peace and their control in time of war. 
But in addition to such an extensive League for these 
specific purposes he urges a smaller defensive combination 
of Great Britain, France and the United States, “ the 
three nations which have stood longest, and now stand 
firmest, for the ideals of political and social freedom and 
justice.” 

But Dr. Eliot goes even beyond this and asks how long 
will the American people with their pronounced sympathy 
with the cause of the Allies be content as a body politic 
to remain silent ; and, if after frank moral support come 
action—be it in defence or in attack—have the American 
people, he further asks, “ no duty toward the support of 
public liberty, justice, and humanity in the world outside 
of their own borders?” He draws from the existing 
world-anarchy the lesson which has become apparent to 
many, that “ from nations, as from families and individuals, 
the future is going to ask not isolation and selfishness, but 
co-operation in bearing burdens and sharing benefits.” 
Many other Americans, some of considerable influence, 
are likewise asking themselves whether the prevailing 
concept of unlimited State sovereignty is not destructive 
of the civilization of a world that has almost become a 
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unit, and whether the United States should not assume its 
share of the burden of maintaining “ the public rights ” of 
the world. So eminently sane a statesman as Elihu Root 
has pointed out that, after the war is ended, the civilized 
world will have to determine whether international law 
is to remain “a mere code of etiquette” or is to impose 
definite obligations. In the latter, and to him evidently 
more probable, event he said a court of international 
justice with a general obligation to submit all justiciable 
questions would be necessary, and furthermore a violation 
of international law would have to be considered not merely 
as an Offence against the state immediately affected but 
as an injury to all. 

Such general ideas of increased international responsi- 
bility are also the motive force behind the proposed 
** League of Nations to Enforce Peace,” which has made 
considerable strides since the organization of the American 
branch some eight months ago. Briefly, the plan is to 
form a league of nations, each one of which binds itself 
unconditionally to use its economic and military forces 
against any member that attacks one of the signatories 
without having previously submitted the matter in dispute 
to the League’s international tribunals.* State and county 
branches of the national organization are being established 
and plans are being formed to secure the support of the 
State and national Legislatures and to have the proposal 
adopted by the State and national conventions of all the 
parties. It is of considerable significance that the general 
principles of this proposed League, which imply an absolute 
departure from the traditional foreign policy, were approved 
by a referendum vote of the 282 widely scattered commercial 
organizations constituting the United States Chamber of 

*It is not proposed that the League should enforce the decisions of its 
tribunals. ‘The New York State Bar Association, while endorsing the 
general scheme, thinks that in this respect it does not go far enough ; and, 
furthermore, this body repudiates the traditional warning against entangling 


alliances because, in its opinion, it is no longer possible for the United States 
to “ maintain a policy of isolation.” 
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Commerce. And in estimating the prospects for the 
adoption of this proposal by the United States Government 
full weight should be given to the important fact that 
many of the leaders, especially ex-President Taft, have 
great political influence. 

From the foregcing it is obvious that many Americans 
have reached the definite conclusion that the traditional 
policy of aloofness from European affairs is no longer 
tenable. It is obvious that a decision on such fundamental 
questions of national policy is an essential prerequisite to 
a rationa] determination of the degree of preparedness that 
may be necessary. ‘These two intimately correlated ques- 
tions have not been brought together in popular discussion, 
either in the Press or elsewhere. The average man is not 
aware that he is faced with a decision of so momentous a 
nature for his country and for the world. Not only the 
Administration, but practically every man in active political 
life, has studiously evaded these fundamental questions. 
In fact, the President seems to see salvation in a renewed 
isolation based upon a somewhat factitious Pan-American 
solidarity. 

For somewhat over a year the Pan-American movement 
has been carefully nurtured and important congresses have 
been assembled to further its course. It has two distinct 
but intimately related phases. ‘The economic one has for 
object the fostering of closer commercial and financial 
relations between the Americas and the rendering more 
permanent whatever ties of this nature may result from the 
dislocation of the customary trade routes by reason of the 
war. Largely with this purpose in view, the American 
International Corporation, with a capital of fifty million 
dollars, has been organized to develop the export trade of 
the United States and to finance and promote enterprises 
in other countries with United States capital. Efforts are 
further being made to better the transportation and banking 
facilities upon which more extensive commercial intercourse 
between the Americas depends. The political phase was 
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one of the main themes of President Wilson’s annual 
message to Congress of last December. After referring to 


the neutrality of all the American republics during the war, 
he said : 


In this neutrality, to which they were bidden not only by 
their separate life and their habitual detachment from the 
politics of Europe, but also by a clear perception of international 
duty, the states of America have become conscious of a new 
and more vital community of interest and moral partnership 
in affairs, more clearly conscious of the many common sym- 
pathies and interests and duties which bid them stand together. 


There was a time, he continued, when the United States 
looked upon itself as the guardian of the struggling republics 
to the South, but to-day there is 


no claim of guardianship or thought of wards, but instead a 
full and honourable association as of partners between our- 
selves and our neighbours, in the interest of all America, North 


and South. 


Further, he pointed out, there were no elements of selfish- 
ness or of aggression in the Monroe Doctrine—the United 
States had been put to the test in the Mexican imbroglio— 
and the various states of America are not hostile rivals but 
co-operating friends. This growing sense of community, 
he concluded, makes them 


as in a very deep and true sense a unit in world affairs, spiritual 
partners, standing together because thinking together, quick 
with common sympathies and common ideals. 


Shortly afterwards, in his address to the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, Secretary Lansing further elaborated 
and defined this doctrine, which met a cordial response 
from the assembled delegates of the twenty-one American 
republics. During the past decades in which the American 
states have come into a realization of their nationality and 
of their responsibilities and privileges as independent 
states, he said : 
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there has grown up a feeling that the republics of this hemi- 
sphere constitute a group separate and apart from the other 
nations of the world, a group which is united by common ideals 
and common aspirations. 


This feeling of solidarity in the “ American family of 
nations ” has, the address continued, become to-day a 
definite and certain force ; “‘ we term it the ‘ Pan-American 
spirit,’ from which springs the international policy of Pan- 
Americanism.” ‘This policy the Government of the United 
States has adopted and will do all in its power to promote. 
If the sovereignty of a sister republic “is menaced from 
overseas,” the power of the United States, and he hopes, 
Lansing significantly added, that also of all the other 
republics, “ will constitute a bulwark which will protect 
the independence and integrity of their neighbour from 
unjust invasion or aggression.” But Pan-Americanism, 
while in entire harmony with the Monroe Doctrine, does 
not replace it, as Lansing further took pains to make clear. 


“The Monroe Doctrine is a national policy of the United 
States ; Pan-Americanism is an international policy of the 
Americas. The motives are to an extent different; the 
ends sought are the same.” In conclusion, he significantly 


said that the present war was the outcome of nationalism, 
but 


Pan-Americanism is an expression of the idea of international- 
ism. America has become the guardian of that idea, which 
will in the end rule the world. 


As a practical expression of this doctrine, the United 
States has formally proposed that the twenty-one American 
republics join in a general convention whereby all agree 
mutually to guarantee the territorial integrity of each 
state, to maintain the republican form of government, to 
submit all controversies except such as affect the indepen- 
dence of each to arbitration or other peaceful means of 
adjudication, and to prohibit the exportation of arms to 
any but the legally constituted Governments. 
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It is obvious that the economic, political, intellectual, 
and spiritual foundations of Pan-Americanism are far more 
slender than President Wilson’s and Secretary Lansing’s 
thetoric would lead the uninitiated to believe. America is 
far from being a unit economically or culturally. Latin- 
America trained in French thought and English-speaking 
America often fail to understand one another. Moreover, 
a Pan-Americanism that ignores so important an American 
Power as the British Empire is a contradiction in terms. 
In so far, however, as it marks an attempt to progress from 
the narrow nationalism of the present day to international- 
ism, this movement is a distinct advance. But there is 
implicit in it American segregation from Europe. Looked 
at from the broader standpoint, it is in reality not such a 
forward step to internationalism, for it contains a renewed 
and even more extensive assertion of the policy of aloofness 
that has kept the United States in provincial isolation and 
has limited its moral obligation to support the cause of 
justice and liberty by the narrow bounds of the western 
hemisphere. One is irresistibly carried back some ninety 
years to the time when the Monroe Doctrine was formu- 
lated. In those days of weakness it is not surprising that 
President Monroe allowed himself to be persuaded by 
John Quincy Adams to omit from his famous message to 
Congress a recommendation to recognize Greece’s indepen- 
dence, a cause that was evoking intense sympathy in the 
United States. In reaffirming, under somewhat similar 
circumstances but under conditions far different as to 
wealth and numbers, a purely American political system, 
the new Pan-Americanism is retrograde and President 
Wilson is running counter to the sanest and most progressive 


thought of the United States. 
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IV. PresipentT WILson AND HIs CRITICS 


HILE the war has brought to many of those con- 

stituting the intellectual classes of the United States, 
especially to such as live on the Atlantic seaboard, a keen 
realization of the perils and errors of the traditional isola- 
tion, this lesson has not yet penetrated the mind of the 
general public. On the contrary, the very intensity of the 
European conflict, with its incalculable toll of sacrifice and 
suffering, has added popular strength to the policy of 
avoiding European entanglements. ‘These radically differ- 
ent reactions to the war on the part of thinking men and of 
the average citizen have to some extent resulted from lack of 
constructive leadership on the part of President Wilson. 
For reasons that need not be here discussed, there is a 
considerable severance between intellect and politics in the 
United States, and the political activity of the great mass of 
American intellect is confined mainly to bringing pressure 
to bear upon the public authorities to reject obnoxious 
measures and to adopt those of a progressive tendency. 
But these normally active agencies in the formation of 
public opinion have since the war been either silenced or 
checked in their expression by a patriotic desire not to 
hamper the Administration in its unquestionably difficult 
task. On the other hand, the President has avowedly based 
his policy upon the will of the people, and has renounced the 
function of leadership to become the popular mouthpiece. 
But it is doubtful if President Wilson’s policy would have 
been other evén had his conception of his official duty been 
different, for from the very outset his attitude has on the 
whole been consistent. Whatever elements of inconstancy 
may appear in it arose from the difficulty of reconciling the 
two fundamental popular desires—the maintenance of 
peace and the assertion of American rights when infringed 
by the belligerents. 
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In December of 1915 President Wilson said : 


We have stood apart, studiously neutral. It was our manifest 

duty to do so. . . . We have no part or interest in the policies 

which seem to have brought the conflict on.* 
Immediately after the outbreak of the war the Govern- 
ment not only proclaimed its formal neutrality, but urged 
on every citizen its conception thereof as a moral duty. 
“‘ Every man who really loves America,” the President said, 
“ will act and speak in the true spirit of neutrality, which is 
the spirit of impartiality and fairness and friendliness 
to all concerned.” Any other conduct, he continued, 
would lead to internal divisions which 


would be fatal to our peace of mind and might seriously stand 
in the way of the proper performance of our duty as the one 
great nation at peace, the one people holding itself ready to 
play a part of impartial mediation and speak the counsels of 
peace and accommodation, not as a partisan, but as a friend.t 


Sixteen months later President Wilson said that he 
believed that when the war was over the world would wear a 
different aspect, and “that thoughtful men of every 
country and of every sort will insist that when we get peace 
again we shall have guarantees that it will remain, and that 
the instrumentalities of justice will be exalted above the 
instrumentalities of force.” He then stated his further 
belief that the spirit which had reigned in America, and in 
like peoples everywhere in the world, will in the future assert 
itself in international affairs, and that, if America preserves 
her poise and self-possession, “ her attitude of friendliness 
toward all the world,” she may have the privilege of being 
the mediating influence by which this may be induced. 
But he carefully added that he did not mean governmental 
mediation, and that what he had in mind was merely 
“ spiritual mediation.” { 


* President’s Message to Congress of December 7, 1915. 

} The President’s Appeal for Neutrality, August 19, 1914. 

t President’s Speech before the Columbus (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, 
December 10, 1915. 
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This purpose of President Wilson to preserve friendly 
relations with all the belligerents, with a view to having the 
United States ultimately play the part of spiritual mediator, 
has dominated his policy of neutrality. It has to a great 
extent been frustrated by a number of factors. Contrary 
to his admonition, which ignored human nature, the 
majority of the American people have taken sides, and in 
some sections almost passionately, with the Entente 
Allies, whose cause they consider to be that of civilization 
and justice. But more important than this was the fact 
that it devolved upon the United States, as a consequence 
of its rigid neutrality, to uphold the rights of its citizens 
which were in varying degrees infringed by both sets of 
belligerents. ‘This desire to preserve peace and friendship 
with all is to an extent irreconcilable with the assumption 
of a moral duty to uphold all the niceties of international 
law against every one. It is furthermore decidedly in- 
effective in upholding American rights when the deter- 
mination not to proceed to extremes is manifest at every 
turn. ‘This incompatibility between President Wilson’s 
purposes explains both his attitude toward the Teutonic 
Powers and that toward the Allies. 

In his original Note of a year ago on the threatened sub- 
marine blockade President Wilson warned Germany that 
she would be held to “ a strict accountability ” for American 
losses incurred thereby, and, when the Lusitania was sunk 
three months later, he sent a Note which was more of an 
indictment than a protest. Therein he condemned Ger- 
many’s submarine campaign as subversive not only of the 
rights of Americans but of those of non-combatant _belli- 
gerents and all neutrals as well. As the negotiations over 
this matter dragged on—not even yet has an agreement been 
reached as to the disavowal and reparation demanded in 
the case of the Lusitania—the State Department, however, 
gradually restricted the scope of its interests and studiously 
avoided taking cognizance of any submarine outrages unless 
perchance American citizens were among the victims and 
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the facts were indisputable. The destruction of many 
merchantmen, after that of the Lusitania, by German and 
Austrian submarines called forth no objections whatsoever 
except when Americans were the sufferers thereby. In 
such instances renewed protests were sent, and in reply 
there have been received from both Germany and Austria 
assurances which, if adhered to, will afford Americans on 
the high seas fairly adequate safety, and will also inciden- 
tally give a degree of protection to non-combatants of other 
nationalities, both belligerent and neutral. 

Thus, by an insistence upon American rights, the United 
States has ultimately brought the Teutonic Powers to a 
measure of compliance with the established rules of mari- 
time warfare. In the same way, President Wilson has 
conceived it to be his moral duty to persuade the Allies to 
base their treatment of American commerce upon inter- 
national precedents. No other course would be compatible 
with an attitude of strict neutrality. But in this case, as 
opposed to the submarine outrages which clearly violated 
long-established custom and humanitarian dictates, the 
measures in dispute are in general conformity with es- 
tablished principles, and, while the validity of the departures 
from exact precedent are debatable, they affect merely 
property rights. But, as there are only comparatively 
few thus affected, there is in general no clamour against the 
blockade of Germany. There is, however, considerable 
irritation especially at certain minor measures whose 
military advantage is seemingly disproportionate to the 
annoyance they cause neutrals. This feeling is apt to lead 
to friction, unless the matter is handled most tactfully. 

President Wilson’s efforts to foster in the American people 
friendly feelings towards all the warring nations and to keep 
alive in them a reciprocal sentiment, so that the United 
States may play the part of spiritual mediator, was doomed 
from the start. It is a travesty of truth to speak of Ameri- 
can friendship for the Teutonic Powers. Furthermore, it 
was inevitable that a strictly neutral course should not be 
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viewed with sympathy by the major contestants in an 
internecine war in which each country is convinced that 
not only its existence, but the future of civilization, is at 
stake. 

While President Wilson’s success in keeping the United 
States out of the war is to the popular mind the pre- 
eminently vital fact, his handling of the entire situation is 
being subjected to increasingly severe criticism by many who 
are equally averse to war. ‘There is practically no war party 
in the United States. On one side, a heterogeneous and 
incoherent group, composed largely of pacificists, humani- 
tarians, pro-Germans, and of many others of a purely 
national or provincial outlook, maintains in general that 
the Administration has not been strictly neutral, that it 
should not allow Americans to endanger the peace of the 
country by embarking upon vessels liable to be attacked by 
submarines, that an embargo should be laid upon the 
shipment of munitions of war, and that partiality is shown by 
America in submitting to the Allied blockade of Germany. 
More significant, however, is the criticism of those who, 
without wishing to go to war, realize that there are many 
gradations between absolute neutrality and belligerency, 
and who feel that the moral influence of the United States 
could, without plunging the country into active hostilities, 
have been effectively asserted in favour of the cause which the 
majority of its citizens consider to be that of righteousness. 
They resent that the United States, while acquiring riches 
at an accelerated pace, should assert its property interests 
so as to hamper the full effect of sea-power. They regard 
the criminal conspiracies of Teutonic agents on American 
soil as a national humiliation and criticize the Administration 
for its failure to cope with this situation, and its tardiness 
in bringing some of the chief culprits to book. In their 
eyes, the prolonged controversy over the submarine ques- 
tion, with the gradual narrowing of the American conten- 
tions, has been a mortifying anticlimax. Although Roose- 
velt is far from persona grata to all of such views, he far 
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more closely than any other public man represents their 
general standpoint. In a recent message to the Party 
whose standard-bearer he was in 1912 Roosevelt said : 


We as a country are facing a great world crisis, in which for 
the last eighteen months this nation has fallen far short of its 
duty, both to its own people and to the law-abiding and justice- 
loving nations of mankind. 

With characteristic vehemence and with clarity of vision 
increasing as the war has progressed, Roosevelt has bitterly 
attacked the Administration’s foreign policy, which, he 
sweepingly asserts, has secured for the United States 
“the contempt of every one of the great civilized nations 
of mankind.” More particularly he charges that : 


thanks to President Wilson, the most powerful of democratic 
nations has refused to recognize the binding moral force of 
international public law. Our country has shirked its clear 
duty. One outspoken and straightforward declaration by this 
Government against the dreadful iniquities perpetrated in 
Belgium, Armenia and Servia would have been worth to 
humanity a thousand times as much as all that the professional 
pacificists have done in the past fifty years.* 


These general views strike responsive chords among an 
increasingly large number, but still a minority, of Americans 
who are convinced that, in this great crisis of civilization, 
their country’s potentially large influence should not have 
been allowed to go to waste. They can look with no pride 
upon the negative part played by America and condemn the 
Administration for sentencing them to futile passivity. 
The great majority, if not practically all of them, do not 
want war, if it can be honourably avoided, but they cannot 
reconcile their aversion to German political morality 
and their resentment of the injuries without measure 
inflicted upon Americans since the war by the Teutonic 
Powers with the official friendship maintained by the 
Government. Some think that a middle course, one of 
benevolent neutrality towards the Allies, should hae be en 

*T. Roosevelt, “ America First—a Phrase or a Fact?” in The Metro- 
politan of January, 1916. 
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adopted. Others contend that more than ample pro- 
vocation has been given to warrant the rupture of dip- 
lomatic relations with the Teutonic Powers.* But, what- 
ever be the exact nature of the different criticisms and 
remedies, there is unquestionably among many of those 
who devote thought to fundamental political problems deep 
dissatisfaction with the Administration’s course. This is 
reinforced by even more general disapproval of President 
Wilson’s Mexican policy. Largely because he has given 
expression to this growing feeling, Roosevelt has emerged 
from the comparative seclusion to which he was relegated 
four years ago, and is once more in the centre of the political 
stage. This is undoubtedly a significant fact, but its poli- 
tical effects, however important they may possibly be in the 
future, are not likely to be of present consequence. At the 
moment, the vital facts are that the control of foreign policy 
is almost absolutely in the hands of a man who is known for 
his tenacity of purpose, and that apparently the great 
mass of the people in the United States, and more parti- 
cularly in the Middle and Far West, are uncritically 
content with the mere fact that President Wilson has kept 
them out of the world-war and do not realize that in all 
probability the same immediate end and greater security 
in the future could have been attained without the adoption 
of a purely negative attitude in the greatest crisis that has 
confronted modern man. 


New York. January 1916 


* The American Rights Committee, formed in New York towards the 
end of 1915, favour such a course, because, in their opinion, “ the time had 
come when our people ought to take some definite stand on the great issue 
of civilization versus inhumanity now being decided on the European 
battlefields.” 
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I. Recruitinc, Manuracturinc AND PropucTION 


T the New Year Sir Robert Borden authorized an 

increase in the Canadian army to 500,000. ‘This is 
to double the expeditionary forces. ‘There are now 225,000 
enrolled. Of these over 100,000 are in training in Canada, 
60,000 in England and 60,000 on the Continent. Since 
last April 2,000 troops have left Canada every week for 
England. The appeal for recruits becomes more urgent. 
As yet the response is satisfactory. It cannot be said, 
however, that the response is equal in all parts of the 
country. Nor is that to be expected. It is necessary to 
maintain agricultural production, and to man factories 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions, equipment for 
the troops, and general war supplies. Among farmers 
there is grave concern over the depletion of the supply of 
labour. Many factories begin to be embarrassed by the 
free enlistment of mechanics. Thus far recruiting has 
been unorganized and unsystematic. There is no authority 
to which the workman, the manufacturer or the farmer can 
appeal. ‘Thus workmen necessary to the satisfactory 
operation of industries enlist, and young farmers whose 
services are needed in agriculture join the county regiments. 
It is felt, therefore, that better organization is imperative 
if we are to avoid serious industrial dislocation, and a 
decrease in production which will affect the public re- 
venues, reduce exports and impair the resources available 
for war obligations and British credits. Moreover, if men 
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are to be withheld from enlisting they must be protected 
against suspicion of shirking. They must have the cer- 
tificate of the state that the duties for which they are 
required are vital to national and Imperial interests, and as 
necessary to the successful prosecution of the war as actual 
service in the trenches. In short, we are facing the 
condition which developed in Great Britain many months 
ago, and with inadequate machinery for dealing with the 
problem. 

It is admitted that we cannot apply compulsion. In 
Canada, as in Great Britain, there are political considerations 
which cannot be ignored. Both Sir Robert Borden and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier have assured the country that there 
will be no attempt to introduce conscription. The 
Nationalist element in Quebec under the leadership of 
Mr. Bourassa and Col. Armand Lavergne would be mobi- 
lized against any form of compulsion. It may be that this 
element is not formidable, but its leaders are bold and 
active, and possibly, if provided with an issue, could be 
mischievous. The contention of the Nationalists that 
Canadian troops should not be employed outside the 
boundaries of Canada is repudiated by the leaders of both 
political parties, but Nationalists would have a greater 
power for evil if they could appeal against conscription. 
It is thought, therefore, that committees may be estab- 
lished in the various cities and counties to superintend 
voluntary enlistment, and with authority to ensure a 
necessary supply of labour for the field and the factory. 
At least such committees would have a thorough know- 
ledge of local conditions, and possibly a natural and desirable 
competition between local communities would be stimu- 
lated. The Government fully understands that to organize 
an army of 500,000 is not a light undertaking. In the 
debate on the address in Parliament Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
described the task to which the Government has set itself 
as “a large order.” It is, but Ministers are convinced that 
the task is not beyond achievement. 
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It is estimated that 1,000,000 men between the ages of 
nineteen and forty are available for the army. Rough 
calculations had made the estimate 1,500,000, but a recent 
census bulletin shows that this is grossly excessive. More- 
over, many reservists of various countries have been 
recalled from Canada since the war began. There has 
been a considerable emigration through the decline in 
building and railway construction. There are elements 
in the population from which few recruits will be obtained. 
Thus the estimate of 1,000,000 probably is too high. It 
is manifest that in shops and offices many women will have 
to be employed. In the fields, with modern methods of 
agriculture, there is much labour to which women are 
unequal. This is more true of the Western Provinces, 
where machinery is used so freely, than of the older com- 
munities. But it is estimated that in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan even now one man out of every six between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five is in khaki. Thus it is 
clear that if we are to organize an army of 500,000, a re- 
volutionary readjustment of social and industrial con- 
ditions is inevitable. But day by day the spirit of the 
country rises to the demand, and the chances are that we 
will not be daunted by any exertion or sacrifice necessary to 
achieve the object. 

It is believed that the Opposition will agree to an ex- 
tension of the life of Parliament. But in neither party is 
there complete unanimity of feeling. It is stated that the 
French wing of the Opposition favours a general election. 
At best this is suspicious, since nothing has been disclosed 
to support the assumption. On the other hand, the 
Ministerialists from Quebec are against a dissolution of 
Parliament. So, it is believed, aré the bulk of the Liberal 
members from the English Provinces. Among Conser- 
vatives also the dominant feeling is against a contest. But 
there is apprehension that the Opposition will attempt to 
surround any agreement to extend Parliament with stringent 
conditions. It can be said with authority that the Prime 
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Minister is unequivocally opposed to an election, although 
he probably is averse from an agreement which would 
deprive the Government of all freedom of action. It is 
difficult to give assurances against new measures of legis- 
lation or to have intimate consultation with the Opposition 
upon all Government proposals. On the other hand, there 
is something in the contention that after the legal term of 
Parliament has expired only measures necessary to the 
conduct of the war should be considered. But strictly 
domestic problems may become as urgent as war problems 
and radical action may be imperative. Legislation affecting 
the railways may be necessary. Doubtless new financial 
proposals will be submitted to Parliament. Ever since 
the war began we have had party government and naturally 
the attitude of party persists. Here lies the difficulty in 
any agreement to extend the life of Parliament. 

There is some feeling among Oppositionists that it 
they support the war measures of the Government there 
should be division of authority between the parties while 
the war continues. But there is no disposition among 
Conservatives to share responsibility with the Opposition. 
Nor has there been any serious public demand for a coa- 
lition. The Prime Minister has consulted freely with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, but there is no actual partnership in legis- 
lation. In the organization of the forces and in the selec- 
tion of officers there has been complete freedom from 
partisanship. In recruiting organizations Conservatives 
and Liberals co-operate freely. No partisan considera- 
tions enter into patriotic and relief movements. On all 
Public Commissions to consider econcmic problems, to 
provide hospitals, and to make other provision for the 
wounded and disabled, Liberals are represented. In the 
distribution of contracts considerations of patronage have 
been far less influential than opponents of the Government 
allege. ‘There has been a resolute endeavour to prevent 
waste and jobbery. If there have been cases of greed and 
graft they are not numerous. But in Parliament the wall 
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of party divides, and upon the Government falls full 
responsibility for policy and administration. In Canada 
there has been no criticism of the British coalition, but 
it is observed that freedom of speech still prevails in Great 
Britain. It is doubtful if the British experiment influences 
Canadians to follow the example. But even if the fact of 
coalition had wholly silenced controversy in the Mother 
Country, we would be far from any such co-operation 
between rival political leaders in Canada. Here there 
will be no coalition. Failing an agreement to extend the 
life of Parliament there would be an appeal to the country. 
But since the country does not want dissolution, and as the 
party responsible for a contest would suffer in the con- 


stituencies, the proposal to extend Parliament probably will 
prevail. 


II. Temper or THE Country 


HE determination of the country to throw all its 

energies and resources into the war has not weakened. 
Whatever differences there may be over domestic political 
questions, contracts for munitions, purchase of supplies, 
and methods of recruiting, there is no serious division of 
opinion in Parliament or the country over the proposal to 
increase the expeditionary forces or the necessary appro- 
priations for their equipment and support. The party 
quarrel is sheet lightning. The temper of the people is 
resolute and unshaken. In an address at Montreal just 
before Parliament opened Sir Wilfrid Laurier said : 


“TI am the chief of the Liberal party, and as long as 
I have the honour of presiding over the destinies of 
the Liberal party it will not seek a triumph by taking 
advantage of the situation at present existing... . 
When the war started what should have been the 
attitude of the Liberal party ? I have already told you 
that the Liberal idea was a passion for right and 
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justice. Britain to-day is fighting in Europe for these 
ideas. Britain did not seek this war, but rather 
sought to avoid it, and she could have avoided it if 
she had wished to accept the shameful proposal of 
Germany. But she did not do so, and to-day she is 
fighting for the independence of Belgium and for the 
integrity of France and to save civilization. This is 
why I declared that I would support the Government 
of Canada, and that Canada would participate with 
all her forces in this glorious undertaking. You may 
say that I have spoken on this war only in regard to 
civilization, which is no doubt great, but what will 
it be for Canada ; can not Canada stand aside? No, 
it cannot. I will go further; this war interests not 
only the people fighting, but also the neutral nations. 
I except none. Germany wants universal domination. 
If Germany triumphs, we would immediately be under 
German rule.” He added, “ The world understands 
that if Germany triumphs the United States will 
regret its neutrality in this war, as Great Britain to-day 
regrets her neutrality in 1870.” 


We have, however, few references in Canada to American 
policy. For one reason, the impression is deep seated 
that popular opinion in America is overwhelmingly 
favourable to France and Great Britain, and profoundly 
sympathetic towards Belgium. For another reason, we 
believe that hostile criticism of the official attitude of 
Washington would be offensive and unwise. For still 
another reason, Americans in Canada are absolutely as 
undivided in sympathy and support for the British Empire 
as are Canadians themselves. At Toronto an American 
battalion, recruited from all over the Dominion, has been 
organized. In a few months it will be ready for active 
service. To the spirit of Americans in Canada Sir Robert 
Borden bore eloquent tribute in speeches at New York 
a few weeks ago, and throughout the Dominion there are 
many manifestations of regard for resident Americans. 
There is appreciation also of the behaviour of Germans in 
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the older Provinces. If few enlist, they continue to give 
generous support to all patriotic movements. Any sug- 
gestion that they require surveillance would now be 
resented by the English-speaking population. ‘There is 
perhaps some unrest among Germans in the Western 
Provinces, many of whom have been only a few years in 
Canada, but no active measures of repression are necessary. 
Nor, so far as we have evidence, is there any active intrigue 
with outside confederates or any disposition to resist 
authority. Emphasizing the significance of the war in one 
of his speeches at New York, the Canadian Prime Minister 
said : 


“Without pausing to speak of the mighty influence 
which this war must exercise upon the world’s future, 
I may be permitted to express my conception of what 
it will accomplish for the closer unity of our Empire. 
Never before have the Mother Country and the various 
Dominions and Dependencies been so closely united 
in ideal inspiration and effort as in this conflict. In 
hospitals and convalescent homes beyond the seas I 
have many times met men from the British islands, 
from Australia, New Zealand and Canada brought 
together in close association and comradeship, each 
learning the better to realize their Empire, and all 
united in a common determination to do their duty 
in this war to the end. One can hardly exaggerate 
the immense advantage of such association and blending 
of the Empire’s manhood.” 


But perhaps in none of his recent speeches has Sir 
Robert Borden stated the position of Canada so clearly 
and impressively as before the Pilgrims of New York. 
Moreover, the address was timely and valuable because in 
the neighbouring country the relations between the 
Dominion and Great Britain are imperfectly understood 
by the masses of the people. The Press understands. The 
students of political institutions understand. Many public 
men understand. But that we in Canada have freedom 
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within the Empire and yet send hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers to fight in Europe is a mystery beyond the 
comprehension of many Americans. We only begin to 
understand the mystery ourselves. It was an advantage, 
therefore, to have the position stated authoritatively by the 
Prime Minister under circumstances which ensured wide 
publicity for his utterances : 


** A Canadian medical officer,” he said, ‘‘ who was 
taken prisoner by the Germans told me that one of the 
first questions asked by his captors was this : ‘ What 
did the English say to induce Canadians to fight for 
them?’ I have heard the same idea in the British 
islands when gratitude was expressed to Canada for 
assistance to Great Britain in this war. This is by no 
means the view-point of Canadians. We take part 
in this struggle because as one of its great nations we 
are determined to preserve its power and its influence ; 
and because we conceive that, as one of those nations, 
there is for us the highest opportunity to advance the 
cause of humanity and civilization, to do our part 
worthily in the world’s work. 

“ Such was the ideal of the Canadian nation ; but in 
common with all the Empire the spirit of our people 
when tested proved worthy of their highest traditions. 
Within six weeks after the outbreak of war a force of 
nearly 35,000 men was assembled, thoroughly armed, 
equipped and organized in every branch of military 
service. Its journey across the Atlantic in a great 
armada of steamships began on October 2, 1914. 
Nearly 100,000 Canadian soldiers have since gone 
overseas, and during the past ten months they have 
poured across the ocean at the rate of more than 2,000 
per week. Our authorized force is now 250,000 and 
more than 200,000 are already under arms. 

“* Has our national spirit been adequately responsive 
to the nation’s needs? For courage and devotion I 
point to the Canadians at Ypres, at Festubert, at 
Givenchy. For self-sacrifice, I see the women yielding 
their dearest to the country’s call and consecrating 
their lives to all missions of mercy. For the bountiful 
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generosity of our people I need but mention $6,000,000 
for the Patriotic Fund, $2,000,000 for the British Red 
Cross Society, $3,500,000 for our own Red Cross, and 
kindred societies, more than $2,000,000, for the starv- 
ing and destitute in Belgium, at least $3,000,000 in 
other patriotic contributions from Provinces and 
individuals and $5,000,000 in food products and other 
supplies useful for war purposes placed by the Dominion 
and the Provinces at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. Men of great financial experience believed that 
subscriptions by the public at large to the recent war 
loan of $50,000,000, would probably reach $10,000,000 
and could not exceed $15,000,000. ‘The public added 
$70,000,000 to the $15,000,000, and the total sub- 
scriptions ran close to $110,000,000. 

“T have spoken of all these things in order that you 
may truly comprehend what our course has been in 
this war, and that you may perhaps believe that 
Canada has made her loyalty a living principle in a 
finer way than ever before. And our Empire seems 
to us something greater than it was a year ago; when 
mighty armies from the Dominions and Dependencies 
arrayed themselves in its battle line a new and im- 
pressive epoch in its history was marked. These 
pregnant events have already given birth to a new 
order. It is realized that the great policies and 
questions which concern and govern the issues of 
peace and war cannot in future be assumed by the 
people of the British islands alone. 

“‘ Realizing to the full the tragedy of this war, we 
in Canada pray that ‘ the whirring loom of time’ may 
weave the mighty events of the next twelve months 
into an abiding peace. But there is with us the most 
intense conviction that the cause for which we fight 
does truly concern the freedom of the world, and that 
there can be no enduring peace until it fully prevails. 
Interwoven with this conviction is an equally intense 
and unalterable determination to spare no effort and 
shrink from no sacrifice necessary to make so great a 
cause triumphant. Finally, we have faith that this 
war heralds not the dies ire but the regeneration of 
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our civilization, founded as it is upon so many cen- 
turies of aspiration, endeavour and sacrifice ; faith also 
that humanity’s struggle against the enthronement of 
force above right will not be in vain.” 


Parliament was much impressed by the speeches on the 
Address of Hon. T. Chase Casgrain, Postmaster-General, 
and Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, who held the same office in 
the Laurier Cabinet. Both vigorously repudiated Quebec 
Nationalism, and declared the devotion of the French 
Province to the Empire. During the few years in which 
Mr. Bourassa and his allies were so powerful in Quebec, 
Mr. Casgrain was practically excluded from public life. 
He would not have Nationalist support in order to secure 
election. That support was withheld because he would 
have no alliance with the leaders of Nationalism, nor give 
any countenance to their propaganda. A Conservative of 
the school of Sir John Macdonald and a staunch British 
loyalist, he held to his convictions and principles. Admitted 
to the Cabinet two years ago, he has re-established the old 
sympathetic alliance between the Conservatives of Quebec 
and those of the English Provinces. He has made many 
recruiting speeches in Quebec. He insists that the response 
has been satisfactory, and he resents any aspersions upon 
the loyalty of his compatriots. In his speech on the 
Address there was no hint of partisanship. Parliament 
was moved by his candour and sincerity. Behind his 
utterances were character and conviction. The House 
was singularly responsive to his bearing and his appeal. 
Mr. Lemieux, too, was impressive, and whatever may be his 
outlook for Empire he wholly repudiates the doctrine that 
we should employ troops only for the defence of Canada. 
It has to be added that no stronger speeches in support of 
participation in the war have been made in Canada than 
those delivered by members of the Government who had 
Nationalist support in Quebec in the last election. Speak- 
ing to French Canadians, Mr. Blondin, Secretary of State, said: 
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“The victory of the Allies will be a worse danger 
than their defeat unless the French-Canadians lend 
their fullest aid to the cause. Death would be far 
better than to leave such a legacy of shame to our 
children. What Belgium is and Northern France, 
what Serbia and Poland have become we may be to- 
morrow. On the success of the Allies depends our 
fate. Conquered, the Allies must leave our com- 
merce, institutions, and liberty defenceless in the 
hands of Germany, the land of militarism, autocracy, 
and barbarity.” 


This he repeated in substance in an address delivered at 
Toronto. Mr. Patenaude, Secretary of State, who also 
had Nationalist affiliations, uses similar language at public 
meetings in Quebec. Archbishop Bruchesi, speaking at 
Laval University, said “Thank God, our people have 
known their duty. They have given their money and their 
children, and have not shrunk from the sacrifice.” It is 
not necessary to multiply utterances either of French or 
English leaders in Canada. There is substantial unity of 
spirit and purpose, readiness for sacrifice, sober recog- 
nition of the magnitude of the contest in which the Empire 
is engaged, and unflinching determination to make the 
Dominion powerful in the field and to employ its resources, 
as the exigencies of the conflict may require, without 
thought of present cost or future obligations. 

There is striking evidence of the temper of the country 
in the result of campaigns in Montreal, Toronto and 
Ottawa for subscriptions to the National Patriotic Fund 
for the dependents of soldiers on service. In Montreal, 
where it was sought to raise $1,500,000, over $2,500,000 
was subscribed, in Toronto and York County the appeal 
was for $2,000,000 and $2,400,000 was obtained, in Ottawa 
$400,000 was required and $600,000 secured. These are 
substantial amounts, but proportionately they are no 
greater than the givings for patriotic objects of the villages 
and townships throughout the country. Moreover, in 
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Toronto over $200,000 was subscribed in monthly pay- 
ments of $1 from the employees of shops, offices and 
factories. And Toronto has no monopoly of patriotism or 
liberality. 


III. Economic Prosiems 


HE first effect of the war on Canada was to bring to 

the surface a kind of instinctive loyalty to British 
institutions and an immediate desire to do something. 
Now, while there is no diminution of the desire for effective 
action, the first mood has been overlaid by one of thought- 
fulness. People who took for granted, in what seemed a 
rather careless spirit, the prosperity of the country, are 
now realizing, in a spirit of growing seriousness, the uni- 
versal law that in time everything has to be paid for in 
some form of coin. The mood of willing service has 
grown into the mood of serious thought, and the rather 
fatalistic philosophy of laissez faire is rapidly giving way 
to a comprehension that a large constructive spirit must 
characterize our dealings with economic problems. 

As has been pointed out before in Tue Rounp Taste, 
the conditions of our development, which necessitate the 
construction of railways and industrial facilities ahead of 
population, also bring about periodically a state of things 
in which the balance of occupation in the country must 
be disturbed. Later on we may consider ourselves for- 
tunate that the construction of railways, involving large 
sums of money, was well ahead of population when the 
war began. In the meantime there is an interesting 
analogy between our present position and that of twenty 
years ago. Leaving the war out of consideration, in the 
early *90’s our problems were not dissimilar from the 
present, with certain important differences. In the former 
period, when the stimulus of a policy of protective tariffs 
established in 1878 had carried the development of industrial 
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machinery beyond the requirements of the population, we 
had three factors that went to bring about rapid recovery. 
First of all was the exhaustion of free lands in the United 
States ; secondly, the rise in the price of wheat; and, 
thirdly, the stream of immigration that was turned in 
the direction of Canada. It is interesting to notice the 
figures of immigration, which show that in the six years 
from 1897 to 1902 inclusive we received some 238,000 
immigrants; in the next six years, from 1903 to 1908, 
981,000 ; and in the six years, from 1909 to 1914 inclusive, 
1,808,000. With these figures before one, it does not 
seem surprising that the expansion over the period from 
1902 to 1912 was very great, or that at the culmination of 
that period, in 1913, there should be a very serious problem 
of unemployment. 

Three factors have combined—temporarily at least—to 
do away with unemployment as a serious problem. Firstly, 
the enlistment of over 200,000 men; secondly, the em- 
ployment of upwards of 100,000 men in the manufacture 
of munitions ; and, thirdly, a considerable emigration from 
Canada, which our statistics do not enable us to measure. 

These figures, of course, suggest the grave problems 
which will appear as soon as the war is ended. Firstly, 
about 150,000 men must find new employment in some 
other occupation than that of making munitions ; secondly, 
two or three hundred thousand men, returned from abroad, 
must be reabsorbed in the normal activities of the country ; 
and, thirdly, a considerable new immigration amounting 
to perhaps 150,000 people must be dealt with. In the 
total we must find occupation for somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of 500,000 people. 

We shall start with some very considerable advantages. 
First of all, and most important of all, this problem will 
not come upon people who have not considered the difh- 
culties to be faced, and there are evidences in every direc- 
tion that much systematic thought is being given to the 
subject. Secondly, since an enormous amount of very 
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expensive railway and industrial machinery is already 
provided, it will only be necessary to fit into the economic 
structure the half million or so of people for whom work 
must be provided. 

In 1915 we had unprecedented crops, and the farmers 
throughout the country are short of only one thing, and 
that is labour. Unfortunately this particular shortage 
is likely to make some reduction in the area planted for 
next year’s crops. It is stated that in the west the extent 
of land ploughed is some 40 per cent. short of what was 
ploughed under the especially favourable conditions of 
last autumn. Against this, however, two favourable facts 
are to be recorded. One is that a great deal of ploughing 
can probably still be done in the spring. The other is 
that a great deal of time and money has been spent in the 
erection of buildings and in various preparations for a 
greatly increased rearing of live stock. This last factor 
is, perhaps, the most important of all. The price of 
wheat, now very high, is scarcely likely to outlast very long 
the conclusion of peace. On the other hand, it is extremely 
likely that all kinds of meats may become dearer than ever, 
and it is certain that they will not immediately grow 
cheaper. The constant preaching, during the last two or 
three years, of the value of mixed farming is now reaping 
its reward, and the over-reliance on one crop, with its 
accompanying impoverishment of the land, is likely to 
cease. 

In the meantime there is a curious anomaly in the 
present rates of ocean freights, an anomaly which is un- 
questionably very advantageous to the Canadian grain 
grower, and which, in fact, provides quite a considerable 
preference to the wheat of North America generally. In 
times when freights from North America were about four 
cents, and from the Argentine about seven cents, the 
advantage to North America of about three cents a bushel 
was comparatively unimportant. Now, however, with 
freights from New York at forty cents a bushel and from 
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the Argentine at seventy cents a bushel, it is evident that, 
although the ratio remains the same, the preference of 
thirty cents to North America amounts almost to a pro- 
hibition of the export of Argentine wheat. One would 
expect that this might make the shipment of grain through 
the winter by all rail routes profitable, when at other 
times it was quite out of the question. In the meantime 
much speculation in these things is invalidated by the 
difficulty of obtaining ships, and the ports of the United 
States are crowded with freight that cannot be moved. 
The value of the wheat crop of 1915 exceeded that of 1914 
by over $100,000,000, and the total field crops of 1915 
were worth some $150,000,000 more than those of 1914. 
Obviously this greatly strengthens the financial position of 
the Dominion, and is the best sort of support and en- 
couragement to the determination of the country to play 
a nation’s part in the great war. 

The patriotism that enabled the Finance Minister 
to float in Canada a Dominion Government loan of 
$100,000,000, and over, was not only genuine but com- 
prehending. Although personal economy has not probably 
been exercized as fully as it might be, still it has been 
exercized, and there is no doubt that the people of Canada 
are prepared to make astonishing sacrifices to carry out 
what they conceive to be their national] duty. The 
psychological change in the business community is impres- 
sive, and involves the reversal of conventions that had 
come to be regarded as laws of the Canadian financial 
structure. All sorts of financial people, whom one might 
have regarded as interested only in profit, are makng 
definite sacrifices to discourage the investment of money 
in undertakings that are not vital to the main purpose of 
the hour. The financial problems of the Dominion have 
been handled well and courageously, and the public have 
responded to every suggestion involving sacrifice. The 
willingness, and even the eagerness, of people to accept 
the idea of financing as far as possible in Canada the manu- 
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facture of munitions for the Allied Forces is a remarkable 
instance in point. 

In so far as the financing of the Canadian part of the 
war is effected by borrowings within Canada itself it need 
carry with it no very great anxiety. The increase, on the 
other hand, of external debt, although it must inevitably 
go on growing, is a matter of more serious consideration. 
One feels that the power of borrowing outside the country 
should be reasonably conserved, but that the necessities 
of the exchange situation require that very considerable 
loans should continue to be made in the United States. 
It would be advantageous, for example, if a good deal of 
that part of the internal loan which is mobilized in a few 
hands could be resold in the United States. This would 
have the double effect of creating American funds, which 
are required to pay for the large and growing importation 
of the raw materials for the manufacture of munitions, 
and of making way for the absorption of further internal 
loans by the Dominion. There is little reason to think 
that sales made privately to investors in the United States 
could in any way prejudice a future flotation of a Dominion 
loan in New York. 

The position of the municipalities in the west is not 
without a certain difficulty. In many cases their popu- 
lation has been seriously reduced, and, even under the 
stimulus of one extraordinarily large crop, it is difficult 
to see how they can for the present add materially to their 
population. In most cases these cities and towns are what 
might be called purely commission towns, having no local 
industries of any considerable importance to justify a 
large population, and, therefore, must rely entirely on their 
business as centres of distribution. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain what the relation is between a given area of prosperous 
agricultural country and the justifiable population of a 
city, but there must clearly be some relation, and it is 
quite certain that in many cases the city population has 
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been too large. Much of the surplus population was, no 
doubt, composed of people engaged, first of all, in the 
building ‘ business, and, secondly, in land speculation. 
A good deal of the emigration from the Canadian West 
was made up of the last of these classes and of some of the 
building trade. 

After a crisis it is, of course, inevitable with a fluid 
population that a good many of the people should migrate 
to other places, and, on the whole, it is probably not an 
unmixed evil that they should go, and that their places 
should be filled by the immigration of people with a fresh 
impulse to do the work of reconstruction. ‘This is what 
occurred after the last disturbance, and no doubt it is 
what will occur after this one. The essential thing is that 
the people coming in should understand that the great 
opportunities in this country are related to the primary 
industries. ‘The entire mass of pre-War immigration litera- 
ture should be destroyed, and the whole basis on which 
immigration policy rested thoroughly changed. 

Various suggestions are being made in this direction. 
No doubt from them all will result some policy of inter- 
related activity of immigration agents and employment 
organizations, all working on a definite principle, and all 
devoted to the task of abolishing the system of exploitation 
by which vast sums in the aggregate of the capital of 
incoming settlers have been dissipated and wasted. 

Some interesting suggestions are being made in the 
Province of Ontario as to the advisability of settling 
returned soldiers in Northern Ontario on farms prepared 
for them, and by giving them very considerable assistance 
out of the public funds. The Agricultural Department of 
the Province has shown skill and foresight in its various 
activities, and it is quite conceivable that it may become 
possible to manufacture farmers. 

That there is room for a large relative increase in agri- 
cultural activities is very clear from the returns of the 
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importation of foodstuffs. The figures of these imports, 
as between 1909 and 1913, show an increase of from 
$13,459,487 to $31,498,916. In a country with the 
wonderful agricultural possibilities of Canada this condi- 
tion of things is nothing short of preposterous. 


Canada. January, 1916. 





AUSTRALIA 


Tue DarDANELLES 


ESPITE the serious and unexpected developments of 
the last few months, there has never been the slightest 
failure of Australia’s confidence in the Empire’s ultimate 
success. Her chief danger, indeed, has been a certain 
tendency to take victory for granted, and to assume that 
the Russian retreats have been triumphs in disguise, that 
Germany’s recent Balkan coup is her dying convulsion, and 
that she is bound to succumb within the next few months 
before that convenient, if mythical, commander, Famine. 
This pernicious variety of “ optimism,” which stifles effort 
by disguising the need for it, has been recklessly fomented 
by a certain section of Australia’s Press and public men, 
and, as might be expected, it exercised for some time a very 
prejudicial effect upon recruiting. But it has been steadily 
combated by those who realise the dangers and difficulties 
which the Empire has yet to face, and a more earnest and 
sensible tone has latterly prevailed. This has been in- 
creased by the warnings recently issued to Australia by men 
like her returned leader, Brigadier-General McCay, and, 
above all things, by the accession to power of her new Prime 
Minister, Mr. W. M. Hughes. There is no man in the 
Empire who takes the war in more deadly earnest, and, 
possessing as he does all the force and fire of leadership, he 
is doing his best to communicate his own spirit to a country 
which is quite ready to receive it. 
Australia’s determination to do her utmost in the war 
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has also been sustained and hardened by the unflagging 
heroism of her troops upon Gallipoli. The habitable 
portion of the little corner of earth originally occupied 
by her at Anzac was some 300 acres—roughly the size of 
an Australian “ selection,” or small grant of land made to 
an enterprising settler. None of the settlers at Anzac, is, 
or can be, more than 1,200 yards from the enemy’s trenches ; 
and the whole Australian Army, as long as it remains on 
land, must be continuously under the enemy’s fire—a fire 
which has cast 1,400 shells upon Anzac within the hour. 
There is no nightly or weekly conveyance of the weary 
troops by motor-bus into a zone of safety and comfort and 
pleasure. The only “safety” enjoyed by the Australian 
is his shrapnel-spattered dugout, his only diversion from 
shooting or bayoneting the Turk lies in shooting for sport 
at the dummy periscopes which the Turk sometimes exposes 
derisively in his trenches. Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme 
chose. ‘The men who took what Sir Ian Hamilton calls the 
“ almost impregnable ” trenches of Lonesome Pine had been 
sixteen continuous weeks in the trenches and were weary 
unto death. This little corner on which her troops are 
now entrenched by tens and tens of thousands Australia 
regards as her own earth. It is this which, as one of her 
own leaders recently remarked, has given her tradition. 

It was, it is true, in the Southern zone of the Peninsula, 
at Cape Helles, that one of her finest exploits took place, 
the great charge in which her Second Brigade (Victorians), 
led by the Brigadier-General mentioned above, charged 
through the ranks of the Composite Brigade, and, in spite 
of the heaviest losses from shrapnel, machine-gun, and 
rifle fire, dug themselves in four hundred yards ahead of 
the other Allied forces. But it is in the North, at Anzac, 
that the battles were fought of which Australia is most 
proud—-Quinn’s Post and Courtney’s Post, at whose in- 
domitable defenders Liman von Sanders hurled his 30,000 
troops in vain ; those trenches whence, on the night of June 
29—30, the musketry and machine-guns of the 7th and 8th 
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Light Horse crumpled up the hordes commanded by Enver, 
and instructed to drive the Australians into the sea; 
Lonesome Pine, where the First Brigade charged across the 
death-swept heath and its survivors wriggled down feet 
foremost to victory through the manholes in the Turkish 
trenches; the bristling ridge attacked by the First and 
Third Light Horse Brigades when the Australians from 
August 7 to 10 fought what has been described as “ the 
greatest battle ever waged on Turkish soil ” to protect the 
British landing at Suvla; and the summit of Knoll 60, 
heroically stormed on August 21 by the 4th Australian 
Brigade in company with the British, Indians and New 
Zealanders. It is scenes such as these which have made 
Anzac very precious to Australians at the front and at home. 
The spirit in which it has been held by the Australian Army 
has been exactly indicated in a despatch of Sir lan 
Hamilton’s :— 


“TI must begin by explaining that their réle at this stage of 
operations was—first, to keep open a door leading to the vitals 
of the Turkish position ; secondly, to hold up as large a body 
as possible of the enemy in front of them, so as to lessen the 
strain at Cape Helles. Anzac, in fact, was cast to play second 
fiddle to Cape Helles, a part out of harmony with the dare- 
devil spirit animating those warriors from the South ; and so it 
has come about that, as your Lordship will now see, the defensive 
of the Australians and New Zealanders has always tended to 
take on the character of an attack.” 


Not only has the holding of Anzac given Australia tradi- 
tion, but it has given her a far fuller feeling of Imperial 
fellowship than she has ever yet possessed. There is no 
truer or stronger comradeship than comradeship in battle, 
and it is this which Australia has during the last few months 
been forming with the British, Indian, and New Zealand 
troops. ‘The great majority of these she now respects as 
fighters and as men, and a particularly warm alliance has 
sprung up between her soldiers and the intrepid Gurkhas 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce’s command. This has its 
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picturesque aspect, and may be paralleled by Kipling’s 
famous description of the brotherhood between Gurkha 
and Highlander. But the bond between the different 
fighters of our Empire is more than picturesque ; it implies 
a certain revelation :— 


The day’s lay-out—the mornin’ sun 
Beneath your ’at-brim as you sight, 
The dinner ’ush from noon till one 
An’ the full roar that lasts till night : 


Also Time runnin’ into years 
A thousand places left be’ind, 
And Men from both two ’emispheres 
Discussin’ things of every kind ; 
So much more near than I ’ad known, 
So much more great than I ’ad guessed, 
An’ me like all the rest, alone 
But reachin’ out to all the rest. 


This revelation may be trusted to bear good fruit in the 
Imperial readjustment which is certain to follow the present 
war. 

Such being the feelings of Australia with regard to the 
position at Gallipoli, her interest in the recent British 
discussion of the Dardanelles Campaign has been, as may 
be readily imagined, absorbing and intense. She now 
realises that at the beginning the British authorities were 
uncertain and divided as to the desirability of attempting 
the position, and that there is at present an equally marked 
division regarding the desirability or possibility of perma- 
nently holding it. She knows that blunders have been 
made on a large scale and in detail, and that in more than 
one case keener action on the part of those supporting her 
attack would have secured, instead of losing, the fruits of 
victory she had already won. She knows that the main 
attack has so far failed of its objective, and she understands 
the risks and difficulties attending that objective’s ultimate 
realisation. Yet in no responsible quarter of Australia has 
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there been the slightest sign of bitterness against those 
responsible for the operations, or of a feeling that she 
herself has been treated in any way unworthily. Absorbed 
as she is both by interest and sentiment in the campaign’s 
success, on hearing that this is far from being assured, she 
has displayed none of the hysteria which has characterised 
certain British newspapers and politicians, but has accepted 
the situation with coolness and confidence, and with the 
knowledge that she for her part has done her best, and will 
continue to do it, whatever may happen at Gallipoli or 
elsewhere. She knows, moreover, that whether Constanti- 
nople be reached or not, the efforts of the Allied forces and 
herself have kept a great Turkish army from doing harm 
elsewhere, and possibly from conducting a successful 
invasion of Egypt. She knows, too, that what has been 
done in Gallipoli has maintained British prestige through 
all the East. In peace time, during drought and bush-fire 
and flood, she has too often faced and beaten difficulty and 
disaster to believe them invincible now that they come on 
her beneath the form of war. And for all these causes, if 
she be allowed, she will hold on till victory or death to the 
little plot of earth which she has purchased with her life- 
blood. 


Nore.—On the eve of the despatch of the above section to England the 
news of the evacuation of Anzac and Suvla Bay has reached Australia. As 
has been indicated above, she had been keenly anxious to hold Anzac if this 
were in any way possible; but this anxiety was mainly due to her pride in 
the good work she had done there and to the hope that she would have an 
opportunity of continuing this were the position considered tenable by the 
British authorities. Her natural disappointment is qualified by the feeling 
that her troops have been removed, apparently with small loss, from one of 
the most dangerous and unhealthy positions in the war—a position, more- 
over, which, according to her previous belief, could not be evacuated without 
the most terrible sacrifice of life. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that the resolute temper of Australia has not been in the least degree 
affected by the news of the evacuation. She has accepted it with coolness, 
and in no quarter worth a moment’s consideration has there been the slightest 
tendency to blame the Imperial Government for what has happened. 
Australia, now as}previously, is prepared to do her best in whatever area of 
the war she may be asked to fight. 
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Po.itics 


URING the last three months some conspicuous 

changes have taken place in Australian public life. 
The term of office for which Sir George Reid, High Com- 
missioner for Australia in London, was appointed comes 
to an end at the close of this year. Some time ago the 
Ministry decided not to renew the appointment. No 
fault was found in Sir George Reid’s discharge of his duties. 
On the contrary, he is universally acknowledged to have 
done more than well. Sir George Reid’s original appoint- 
ment was a party appointment. It was one of the terms 
of the fusion of 1909 between his own Free Trade party and 
the Protectionists under Mr. Deakin. The Labour party 
has been in power twice since 1909. It now considers that 
it has a claim on the office. Mr. Fisher also has reached a 
stage in his political life in which a position at once com- 
fortable and dignified is acceptable, and he had come to 
regard the honours of this splendid office as preferable to 
the arduous and thankless duties of Prime Minister. He 
has therefore resigned the Premiership and been appointed 
High Commissioner. Mr. Fisher will not compare with 
Sir George Reid in the ceremonial duties of his office. He 
is not the type of man who excels at “ functions ” and he 
has no claims to oratory. His administrative experience is 
not large, and it is not likely that the methods of the High 
Commissioner’s office on the business side will be very 
much changed. These are becoming very important, and 
in the past they have been the subject of a great deal of 
criticism. Nevertheless the appointment of Mr. Fisher is 
one to be welcomed very heartily. Mr. Fisher is an eminent 
representative of a great class in Australian life which is for 
the present dominant in politics. His career is a record 
of faithful service for the State and for his constituents, and 
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it contains no page which he could wish to blot out. He 
represents in his virtues and his limitations what is most 
characteristic, most sane and solid in the Australian worker. 
He will be true to himself, and is not likely to be overcome 
by his surroundings. Moreover Mr. Fisher’s long and 
unique experience of political leadership in Australia will 
enable him to serve both the Imperial Government and his 
own Dominions well under the present circumstances. 
Mr. Fisher is not a constructive statesman nor one with a 
carefully articulated political philosophy. He relies more 
on instinct than on logic, and his instincts are generally 
sound. He has managed most complicated problems with 
few mistakes, and the success of his career shows that his 
intuitions into the realities of political life have been deep 
and accurate. He has thought and felt deeply upon the 
relations between the Home Government andthe Dominions. 
He has had the advantage of an attendance at one of the 
most important of all the Imperial Conferences. His 
opinions, though they would not satisfy many ardent Im- 
perialists, are generally representative of Australian feeling. 
He would not favour any great formal change from the pre- 
sent loosely knit Imperial system. At the same time he is 
in favour of a large increase of confidential communications 
between Imperial and Dominion Governments. Imperial 
Conferences at frequent intervals are in his opinion essential. 
In 1913 he initiated a request for a Conference on the subject 
of the Defence of British interests in the Pacific. Last 
March he strongly urged that the Imperial Conference due 
this year should sit as usual and deal with war issues. In 
this matter his judgment was vindicated as against that of 
many other statesmen ordinarily regarded as far more 
shrewd. On the other hand his voice has several times been 
taised in protest against lack of communication by the 
Imperial Government with the Dominions on matters which 
nearly affect them. In Mr. Fisher ideas such as these are 
not mere opinions but permanent constituents in his mind. 
We may expect that the views as to Imperial relations which 
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he entertains will colour his actions in his new office. 
Fortunately he is in the confidence of the Government 
which has appointed him. He will thus be in a position to 
convey from and to them confidential information on matters 
of importance. If he does this the status and usefulness 
of the office of High Commissioner might be greatly raised. 
When the Commonwealth Constitution was being discussed 
the position of High Commissioner was frequently described 
as a kind of high diplomatic office of peculiar importance 
in our loosely knit Empire. There is a chance that under 
Mr. Fisher the office may be given a character which it has 
not previously possessed and one more like this pre-federa- 
tion idea. Mr. Fisher himself lays great stress upon the 
necessity of the High Commissioner being in the closest 
possible touch with the Commonwealth Cabinet, and even 
suggests that the High Commissioner might resign if his 
Ministry goes out of power. Viewed in this aspect Mr. 
Fisher’s ideas work out very closely to the view suggested in 
previous numbers of Tue Rounp Taste that a member of 
each Dominion Cabinet should sit on the Imperial Defence 
Committee. It would be quite possible for Mr. Fisher to 
act in this capacity. In this event a real and practical 
advance will be made towards a closer co-ordination of policy 
within the Empire which has been hindered by preoccupa- 
tions and the lack of imagination of our statesmen in the 
past. 

For the immediate future, however, the presence of Mr. 
Fisher asa confidential link between the Home and Dominion 
Governments will be unnecessary ; for his successor, Mr. 
W. M. Hughes, has been asked to visit England to confer 
with the Imperial Cabinet. This is a belated but very 
necessary step towards closer co-operation for the war. 
Had it come when Mr. Fisher asked for it it would have been 
much more valuable. For want of co-ordination much has 
been left undone and many valuable resources remain un- 
utilised. One of the grounds upon which consultation has 
frequently been urged is that it would enable the Dominions 
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to discuss terms of peace. The present consultation will 
be to discuss more effectual means for prosecuting the war. 
The people of Australia will not be inclined to talk of peace 
until a much more satisfactory military situation has been 
realised. The invitation to Mr. Hughes seems to have 
arisen out of the decision of the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand to visit England and study the situation on the 
spot. It is likely that the British Government considered 
that the Australian Prime Minister should be associated 
with the visit. There are few men in Australia, even 
extreme party men, who will cavil at the lot having fallen 
on Mr. Hughes. It cannot be said that the members of 
the Australian Parliaments have as a whole proved them- 
selves adequate to the very great and critical responsibilities 
which devolve upon all public men at a time like the present. 
Their public actions and utterances have been lacking in 
the true qualities of leadership and also in guidance and 
instruction. So far as the war and the issues and problems 
involved in it are concerned they have been little better 
informed than the man in the street. With two or three 
notable exceptions it is difficult to name any one who has 
stood out conspicuously. Senator Pearce has been immersed 
in departmental matters. Mr. Joseph Cook has been the 
official mouthpiece of the Opposition, and has always given 
adequate expression to their feelings on important occasions. 
The two men who have risen to a position of real leadership 
in the community have been Mr. W. M. Hughes and Sir 
William Irvine. The minds of these two have been domi- 
nated by the war. They have had time or thought for 
little else. Their public utterances on war matters have 
been powerful and illuminating. 

Mr. Hughes being in office has had frequent opportuni- 
ties of showing his political and administrative skill. All 
the war legislation has been framed by him. He has 
been vigilant to protect us from the devices of the enemy 
in matters of trade, and has endeavoured (whether success- 
fully or not remains to be seen) to smash the German 
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metal combine so far as it affected Australia. Mr. Hughes 
has always exhibited the most perfect loyalty to his 
chief, Mr. Andrew Fisher. However different Mr. Fisher’s 
ideas and methods may have been from his own, all 
Mr. Hughes’s skill and oratory were devoted strenu- 
ously to realising the policy conducted by Mr. Fisher. 
Considering the difference in temperament between the 
two, this loyalty is very remarkable. Since he took office 
Mr. Hughes’s actions have proved how unlike his ideas and 
methods are from those of his predecessor. Mr. Fisher 
had the conduct of a revolutionary social programme, but 
he had an intensely conservative mind. His activities lay 
within very narrow limits. His political life was confined 
to the task of realising one by one the planks of the Labour 
platform. ‘The process was automatic and uncritical. He 
never achieved his results by skill in tactics, nor was his 
policy changed from time to time according as experience 
tested the results of the new legislation. He relied solely 
on the organised strength of the party. His main efforts 
were confined to preventing schism in his party and con- 
centrating all its energy on the one goal. Mr. Hughes, on 
the other hand, is essentially a leader. He is always in 
possession of the initiative. He is a resolute opponent of 
the policy of “ wait and see.” He will not allow the situa- 
tion to master him and dictate policy, but will frame the 
policy and create the situation in which to launch it. 

At the time of writing Mr. Hughes has been in office only 
six weeks, but he has exemplified the principles which will 
inspire his leadership in three or four notable steps of policy. 
On November 4 he was able to announce that he had 
made an arrangement with the State Premiers by which 
they agreed that the States would surrender to the Common- 
wealth for the period of the war and one year thereafter the 
powers asked for in the Referendum with certain minor 
alterations. ‘The Constitutional Referendum would there- 
fore be postponed. ‘The State Premiers had undertaken to 
introduce the necessary legislation into their respective 
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Parliaments, but in the meantime the Commonwealth would 
withdraw the Referendum from the polls at once. The 
decision was received with relief and gratification by every 
disinterested and patriotic citizen of the Commonwealth. 
The arrangement has three advantages which should be 
decisive. In the first place, during the war the Common- 
wealth has certain express powers which may be urgently 
needed instead of powers alleged to be implied in the war 
power. Experience has shown that implied powers involve 
litigation which seriously impairs their value. Secondly we 
shall have internal peace and the opportunity to concentrate 
all our energies on the war. In the third place the con- 
stitutional issue is preserved for future solution, after the 
war, to the prejudice of neither side. Each party is in 
reality put on its responsibility in reference to the Referen- 
dum. If the Government abuse or misuse its temporary 
powers, public opinion will go against it in the poll. If it 
use them well in the common interest, it will enhance its 
chance of passing them. On the other hand, if the Liberal 
Party, after receiving the benefits, refuse to ratify the bargain 
which has been arrived at, and insist on plunging the 
country into political strife or depriving the Commonwealth 
of necessary powers, independent public opinion will incline 
strongly towards the Referendum. ‘The arrangement is a 
statesmanlike solution which should be carried into opera- 
tion without demur. 

The Referendum is postponed indefinitely ; but it is 
more than likely that the grant of powers to the States 
will not be forthcoming. New South Wales is the only 
State which as yet has passed the Bill introduced to carry 
the arrangement into effect; in Queensland and South 
Australia the Legislative Councils have rejected it; in 
Victoria the fate of the Bill even in the Assembly is doubt- 
ful ; and in Western Australia the Labour Government has 
adjourned Parliament without introducing the Bill. That 
section of political thought which is represented by the 
Legislative Council feels no obligation to assist in carrying 
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out an arrangement entered into in a secret conference 
consisting exclusively—save so far as Victoria is con- 
cerned—of members of the Labour Party, an arrangement 
which, according to this view, allows the Labour Party to 
escape from an untenable and discreditable position without 
either confessing their error or suffering the humiliating 
defeat which it is believed the Referendum would have 
inflicted upon them. At the same time, the arrangement 
purports to confer upon the Commonwealth Government 
powers which it is urged cannot properly, or perhaps even 
legally, be granted to it except by the direct act of the 
electors, powers the temporary possession of which by the 
Commonwealth will give the Labour Party a position of 
advantage when the ultimate struggle for their permanent 
possession takes place. The agreement then is a clever 
party manceuvre, and not a sacrifice to imperative national 
needs ; the Government has done no more than its bare 
duty in abandoning the Referendum, and those who were 
no partner to the agreement are under no obligation to 
make good the price which one set of Labour representa- 
tives were to pay the other. 

Into all the motives which induced the agreement it is 
hardly profitable, even if it were possible, to enter. So 
astute a man as Mr. Hughes, while serving the national 
interests, was not likely to be blind to a party advantage nor 
averse from securing it. Moreover, he had to secure the 
consent of his own party to the withdrawal of the Referen- 
dum, and there were plenty of hotheads there whose 
inability to adopt a national standpoint independently of 
party advantage was as great as that of any of their oppo- 
nents. To represent the arrangement as a party move is to 
ignore the very prominent part played in bringing it about 
by the Liberal Government of Victoria. Admitting that 
the Liberals and the Legislative Councils are not open to 
any charge of bad faith in preventing the States Govern- 
ments from making the grant of powers effective, the result 
of their doing so will be to allow their opponents to claim 
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sole credit for the abandonment of the Referendum and to 
rehabilitate themselves with an important section of public 
opinion ; to transfer from Labour to Liberalism the odium 
of raising party above war needs ; and to discredit the settle- 
ment of great questions on the basis of compromise between 
Commonwealth and State Governments. 

Mr. Hughes has all along set himself to exploit a much 
neglected field of activity, 1.e., co-operation between 
Commonwealth and States. The abandonment of the 
Referendum, and the scheme for financing and shipping the 
wheat harvest have both necessitated mutual working 
between Commonwealth and the States on a scale never 
before realised. Two other schemes are the proposal to 
arrange the public borrowing in the near future and a great 
recruiting campaign on the lines of Lord Derby’s campaign 
in England. Both possess the feature of co-operation already 
noticed. ‘The former project has been agreed upon by all 
States except New South Wales. Its chief feature is that, 
while limiting State borrowing within certain limits, it 
practically guarantees the States fixed sums. It allows 
them the use of the Commonwealth credit, provided that 
the Government requirements for the war are first satis- 
fied. The abstention of New South Wales can only preju- 
dice the whole community. If it comes into the market 
as a borrower it will be a disturbing influence. It seems 
strange that the State which has borrowed hardest in the 
past can dispense with Commonwealth assistance. Pos- 
sibly what its advisers desire most is to avoid coming face to 
face with the hard facts, and it believes that it can secure 
itself from the consequences of its policy so long as it is 
uncontrolled. 

A few weeks ago it was announced that Britain had asked 
Australia to send 9,500 recruits a month to repair the losses 
sustained in the different divisions. On November 10 
Senator Pearce announced that during that month 11,500 
men would be sent in all, and in December from ten to 
fifteen thousand above the amount requested. At this 
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date 100,000 troops in all had been sent from Australia, 
while there were 70,500 others in training in the 50 military 
camps throughout the Commonwealth. 

On November 24 the Prime Minister made the important 
announcement that the Ministry had decided to raise an 
additional 50,000 men, to be available for active service 
within the next few months, and to be independent of the 
monthly reinforcements of 9,500. ‘This further contribu- 
tion, said the Prime Minister, “ will bring the total number 
of men supplied by Australia by next June to something like 
300,000.” In order to raise this number, State War Coun- 
cils have been appointed to act in co-operation with local 
committees for the purpose of supplying recruits on the 
local quota principle. A postal appeal to enlist will be 
made to every man in Australia within the military age 
group (18-44). There are nearly 600,000 physically fit 
members of this class in the Commonwealth, and it is not 
contemplated that there will be any difficulty in obtaining 
the force required ; for Australia and her Prime Minister 
are in deadly earnest about the war. 

The promulgation of the new recruiting scheme has 
put an end to the agitation of universal service for the 
present. ‘Those who were moving in this direction have not 
abandoned the faith that national service is the only method 
of solving the problem of national defence which is com- 
patible with the dignity of a great democracy. ‘They were, 
however, unable to take the responsibility of working against 
a scheme which would give certain results without friction, 
and which was launched by a man in whose judgment and 
patriotism they had every confidence. 

The demand for universal service is probably supported 
by a large majority of the citizens of the community. But 
the division between the various sections of the community 
which have grown up during the past two generations are 
tragically deep. The powers of minorities to work mischief 
and to play on mutual suspicions and dislikes are unlimited. 
These minorities are not unpatriotic—there are few men in 
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Australia who would echo the damnable statement of a 
powerful British journal that it would be better to lose the 
war than to adopt universal service. But this war has 
revealed certain defects in democracy which it must over- 
come if it is going to survive. One is the inability to look 
facts in the face if they seem unpleasant, the other is the 
lack of any power to co-ordinate opinion so that urgent 
problems can be solved and necessary policy loyally sup- 
ported. 

In the present circumstances the first defect is due mainly 
to a want of leadership, in which the British Government 
has a large share of responsibility. The other is a defect 
of citizenship fostered by half a century of barren and selfish 
individualism. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’S WHEAT SCHEME 


F the several economic experiments made by the 

Governments of Australia under the influence of war 
conditions, the most important is the scheme of the 
Federal Government for the financing and shipping of the 
wheat crop. When it became clear that the wheat yield 
of the present season would far surpass all previous records, 
Mr. Hughes, now Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, 
announced that the Federal and State Governments would 
take complete control of the wheat crop. Mr. Hagelthorn, 
Minister for Agriculture in Victoria, is responsible for the 
most important details of the scheme, and has been most 
prominent in interpreting its terms to the farmers and the 
public. It was not hard to find, in the extraordinary con- 
ditions prevailing, reasonable grounds for State interven- 
tion. The mercantile shipping of the world has been 
reduced, by destruction, internment, Admiralty demands 
and minor causes, by at least 45 per cent. The effects of 
this scarcity are aggravated, especially for Australia, by high 
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rates of insurance and freight, and the more attractive 
business offering on shorter routes in the main theatre of 
operations. The bountiful crops of Canada, the United 
States and the Argentine further increase the demand for 
tonnage. In these circumstances it was urged that only 
through the Government could the necessary accommoda- 
tion be secured from the Admiralty, and the majority of 
the farmers protected against the scramble for tonnage 
which would be induced by the shortage certain to occur 
under conditions of private enterprize, in such an abnormal 
situation. ‘The Prime Minister stated that leading wheat 
merchants had admitted that, if the Government would 
allot to them the tonnage it had secured, they were not 
prepared to do more than buy enough wheat to fill the 
December ships, buying for succeeding shipments as occa- 
sion demanded. This would mean that for the earliest 
shipments such a large number of farmers would be com- 
peting with one another that many would be forced to sell 
at a very low price. ‘This statement must be qualified by 
the fact that the wheat firms, having known for some months 
past that Government intervention was impending, had not 
taken their customary steps to secure tonnage. 

The Prime Minister’s representations to the British 
Government secured the liberation of a number of steamers 
for shipping the wheat. In one case the Admiralty released 
fourteen transports for this purpose, when Mr. Hughes 
informed them that the lack of tonnage would seriously 
hamper Australia’s efforts to finance her share of the war. 
Further, two large shipping firms were employed to secure 
charters. The total result is that at the end of November 
the Government is able to claim that a sufficiency of ships 
has been provided for the December—January shipments— 
namely, 300,000 tons at 85s., that amount of freight being 
equal to the maximum used in previous years during those 
months. It is also claimed that the rate of freight is highly 
favourable, the rate in the open market for small tonnage 
for Australia reaching 110s., and showing strong tendencies 
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towards a steady rise. The Ministers in charge of the 
scheme are optimistic about the prospects of securing 
enough ships for succeeding months, in spite of the 
pessimism of some British shippers, who point to the 
hardening of Australian freights, and the strong competition 
of Atlantic and European waters. Nevertheless, the 
Government does not anticipate having to pay more than 
Ioos. in any future month, and even such a high freight as 
that is declared by the Victorian Minister for Agriculture 
to allow for a return of over 4s. a bushel for wheat sold at 
present London price. Such a favourable prospect could 
only be realized if the supply of ships is well sustained 
through the first six months of 1916. Some English authori- 
ties declare that the only way to secure enough tonnage will 
be to commandeer ships. It is at any rate practically 
certain that only by negotiations between the Australian 
and Imperial Governments can the necessary accommoda- 
tion be procured. In the circumstances of the emergency 
situation private enterprize would almost surely accentuate 
the initial difficulties and seriously embarrass later negotia- 
tions for freight. For it is extremely important to Australia 
not merely to get ships but to get them quickly and maintain 
a steady export. Australian wheat dealers are quite aware 
that the manipulation of the American wheat crop in Wall 
Street may easily turn to the disadvantage of the Common- 
wealth crop, by an attempt in America to break the market 
before Australia can sell her wheat. 

The scheme is to be worked with the existing machinery 
of distribution. The ordinary wheat agents, grain mer- 
chants, selling firms and shipping companies are to be 
employed at rates agreed upon by the various Ministers of 
Agriculture in conference with representative merchants. 
The success of the arrangements is not therefore to be 
endangered by the employment of inexpert men. The 
wheat is to be received at country stations by the usual 
agents, who will also sample, weigh, stack, protect and truck 
it to port, providing storage until it is shipped. For these 
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services they will receive an average commission of 34d. 
The rate of commission has been criticized by many 
farmers as excessive. It has just been officially announced 
that the handling charges will be reviewed after a short 
experience. 

Much more important are the other details of the finance 
of the scheme. ‘There was at the first considerable diffe- 
rence of opinion between the Ministers as to what should 
be the advance price offered to the farmers, the Victorian 
proposal of 3s. a bushel being finally adopted. Each agent 
as he receives wheat from the farmers at country stations 
will issue certificates to the growers, stating the quantity 
and quality of the wheat received. The farmer can then 
take his certificate to the local bank, and receive cash on 
the basis of 2s. 6d. per bushel for f.a.q. wheat at the nearest 
railway station, the remaining 6d. going in agent’s com- 
mission and railage charges. ‘The banks are guaranteed by 
the Government against loss should the price fall below 
f.o.b. 3s. In some quarters it was suggested that the 
authorities should finance the scheme themselves, but it 
was soon apparent that it would be much better to use the 
Associated Banks as agents. It is reported that these 
institutions will charge 5 per cent. for their advances. 

Each State has its own organization and separate fund. 
All the proceeds in its own jurisdiction will be placed to 
its credit, and used to repay the advances of the banks at 
interest from day to day. After all the exported wheat has 
been sold, each State will divide its own surplus amongst 
its farmers according to the quantity of wheat delivered, 
on the fair average quality determined as usual by the 
Chamber of Commerce, with customary deduction for 
wheat below the standard. ‘To a large number of farmers 
the cash basis of 2s. 6d. is very low, and they must wait 
several months for the balance. The Ministers declare, 
however, that the finance of the scheme absolutely pro- 
hibited a larger offer, and promised that if possible an 
interim dividend will be paid when a fair proportion of the 
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wheat has been marketed. The Government of New South 
Wales has made special provision for farmers who accepted 
its offer made last season of a guarantee of 4s. a bushel for 
wheat grown on virgin land. 

The control of the whole Commonwealth scheme is in 
the hands of a Central Committee composed of the Prime 
Minister, the Ministers for Agriculture in New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia and West Australia, who consult 
representatives of the principal firms and the Associated 
Banks of Australia. In London a Committee comprising the 
High Commissioner and the Agents-General of the States, 
associated with three large wheat firms, will give advice 
relating to the sale of Australian cargoes in London. The 
scheme comes into operation on December 1, 1915, after 
which date private transactions will be illegal; deliveries 
of wheat under the scheme are to cease on September 30, 
1916, and accounts and payments to farmers will be com- 
pleted as nearly as possible before December 1, 1916. 
Minor details provide fully for the needs of local millers, 
and ensure full supplies for seed and feed purposes. 

Serious discussion of the scheme has concentrated upon 
its details rather than upon the principle of Government 
intervention. There have been objections raised to the 
proposal as being too socialistic, but the extreme urgency 
of the need for securing tonnage and the fact that many 
of the most important details were suggested by Mr. 
Hagelthorn, a Liberal Minister, have disarmed much of this 
kind of criticism. Further, the avoidance by the Govern- 
ment of any attempt to set up special State machinery to 
give effect to its proposals has inspired general confidence 
and conciliated vested interests. ‘The similar action of the 
Canadian and Indian Governments, coupled with the feeling 
that Imperial needs must come first, has greatly influenced 
the farmers and the general public. The chief obstacles 
to success will be the difficulty of ensuring a continuous 
supply of bottoms to carry the phenomenal harvest. But 
it seems certain that, without Government intervention, 
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that difficulty would be augmented. As an emergency 
measure the whole scheme can be said to have gained general 
approval. Though freights are still rising, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that there will be a comfortable margin of 
profit for the farmers, who suffered so terribly through last 
season’s drought. Railway congestion in Russia, the con- 
tinued closing of the Dardanelles, and a wet European 
harvest seem to ensure a good price for Australian wheat. 
Prospects of the financial success of the scheme are therefore 
favourable. 

It is impossible, however, to regard this project as an 
isolated experiment. It is part of the general body of 
economic ventures by Australian Governments induced by 
the war. In every State Boards for fixing prices have been 
in operation for over a year. The Government of New 
South Wales went further, and seized the whole wheat crop 
—very much below the normal yield through drought—at 
the proclaimed price. Such extraordinary cases of State 
intervention find their sole justification in the double 
emergency of the war and the drought. Their effects, 
however, are almost sure to transcend such narrow limits. 
It will be much easier in the future for the Government to 
secure sanction for interference in situations seriously 
affecting the prices and supplies of the people’s food. ‘Two 
chief types of economic adventure have so far emerged. 
The first is exemplified in the action of the New South 
Wales Government, undertaken in the interest of the con- 
sumer ; the second is that of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, which aims at protecting the interests of the producer. 
It is too early yet to offer any estimate of the degree of 
success attending the administration of these various 
schemes. It must be admitted that they possess great 
and peculiar dangers of their own. It may not prove easy 
for Australian Governments to resist the temptation to 
apply emergency measures to a normal situation, or to 
remember that the extraordinary conditions which both 
justify and make possible such exceptional intervention 
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may well be absent on later occasions. On the other hand, 
good results may ensue from the recognition that it is the 
concern of the Government to prevent undue exploitation 
of either consumers or producers. While it would be 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for any Government 
to regulate the conditions ruling commodities whose 
economic character is international or whose costs of pro- 
duction are difficult to ascertain, there is something to be 
said for State intervention which aims at protecting the 
people from exploitation in the market of their staple foods, 
or the producers from the oppressive effects of phenomenal 
situations. Some people regard such action as the inevitable 
complement of Boards for the fixing of wages. 

Another danger, incapable of assessment but none the 
less real, is the effect of such vast financial transactions upon 
political life. ‘Though in practically all cases the authorities 
have employed the usual business agencies, it would be 
foolish to neglect the consideration that every large exten- 
sion of State action increases the temptations of politicians 
and commercial men. There is more positive evidence of 
the feeling of uncertainty engendered in the minds of pro- 
ducers and merchants, who are asking where this ever- 
increasing interference by the State is going to stop. This 
nervousness is naturally commoner amongst the small men 
than amongst the few big men selected as the Government’s 
agents. The farmers in particular have proved resentful 
and suspicious, and it seems certain that both they and the 
Press were chiefly won over by the appeal to patriotism. 

One of the most important developments resulting from 
these economic experiments in general has been the closer 
co-operation between Commonwealth and States. After a 
somewhat unseemly conflict of interests between New South 
Wales and the Commonwealth, some months ago, there 
has been a strong and steady movement towards common 
action by all the Australian Governments, induced partly 
by the urgent necessity of the situation, and partly by the 
recognition that most of the matters involved were properly 
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of Federal concern. The effect of this co-operation, which 
was increasing before the war, will almost certainly be 
permanently felt. 


Statistica, Note 
Recent Wheat Yields of Australia 
Price 


Per Dearur Per Bushel 
34s. Iod. 4s. 4d. 


Year Quarters 
I9iII . ‘ . 8,959,000 
I9iz2 . ‘ . 11,498,000 38s. 5d. 4s. 93d. 
1913 .- ° . 12,827,000 37s. 6d, 4s. 8d, 
1914 . . . 3,000,000 (Practically no export). 
1915 . > . 18,500,000 (Estimated). 


Wheat Yield of Various Countries, with prices, 1912 


Price 


Ann 


Quarters Per Quarter Per Bushel 
United States 88,508,000 35s. gd. 4s. 
Russia in Europe . 77,727,000 37s. 6d. 4s. 


India . . - 44,798,000 378. 4s. 
Canada 25,000,000 35s. 2d. 4s. 





Country 


Argentina 
Roumania 


United Kingdom 


Germany 


25,000,000 
10,770,000 

7,200,000 
20,000,000 


35S. 
3758. 
348. 


4s. 
4s. 
4s. 


36s. 4s. 
11,500,000 38s. 5d. 4s. 


Australia ; 
. 463,000,000 38s. 4s. 


World’s Crop 


Present London price of wheat (December, 1915) is 64s. 
to 66s. per quarter. 

Average freight in 1912 was about 26s. per ton (84d. per 
bushel) ; 30s. in 1913 (93d. per bushel) ; and 17s. 6d. just 
before the war (53d. per bushel). 

An 853s. freight is equal to 2s. 34d. per bushel. 


Australia. December, 1915. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Tue Posrrion or Partizs 


N the September number of Tut Rounp Taszez, the 

probability of the General Election resulting in there 
being four parties in the House of Assembly, no one of 
which would have a clear majority over all the others, was 
forecasted. ‘This is the result that has been achieved. 

No Election in the past in South Africa was ever fought 
with a greater degree of uncertainty as to what the outcome 
would be. The conditions were entirely novel. For the 
first time in British South African political history the 
Dutch population found itself torn asunder by a hopeless 
divergence of aim. General Botha was faced with a for- 
midable revolt within the ranks of his followers, the strength 
of which no one could gauge. No precedent could be 
applied. No data existed from which conclusions could be 
drawn. Added to this, as pointed out in the September 
Number of Tue Round Taste, General Botha’s opponents 
had seized upon the opportunity afforded by his absence in 
German South West Africa to prosecute a virulent cam- 
paign against him. How far this campaign had been suc- 
cessful, or how far it had been counteracted by General 
Botha’s strenuous efforts after his return from German 
South West, could only be proved by an appeal to the people, 
and from this the Government did not flinch. It was im- 
possible to postpone the Election till the end of the 
war, except by asking Parliament arbitrarily to prolong its 
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own life, and the Government recognised that, dangerous 
as it was to have a General Election in the existing state of 
feeling in the country, a postponement would in all proba- 
bility have led to still worse consequences in the future. 
As soon, therefore, as the campaign in German South West 
Africa was concluded, the country prepared itself for the 
struggle. General Botha had a great deal of ground to 
make up, and tackled the task with great energy. His 
itinerary during the two months previous to the Election 
would provide astonishing reading, and, on the whole, the 
result is as satisfactory as could be expected. 

The Nationalist Party promulgated a domestic pro- 
gramme designed to attract labour support, but it received 
very little attention. The Election did not turn on any 
question of domestic policy, although questions relating to 
Miners’ Phthisis, Land Taxation and other political and 
social matters fitfully made their appearance. The real 
issue was the attitude of the Union towards the War. On 
this subject the opinions of the Nationalists had always been 


quite clear. It was on the subject of the Union’s attitude 
on Imperial questions that General Hertzog had brought 
about the crisis in December, 1912, which ended in his 
expulsion from the Cabinet. The issue was then purely 
academic, and General Botha’s case against General Hertzog 
mav be summed up in the first paragraph of the statement 
published by him at the time : 


General Hertzog has gratuitously put the question whether the 
interests of South Africa should take preference over those of the 
British Empire. This question should not have been put. There 
is no reason for putting it, nor should any reason therefor arise in 
the future. 


It is only natural that if General Hertzog found it neces- 
sary to raise this question in 1912, the Nationalists should 
find it still more essential to discuss it now, and this they 
proceeded to do uncompromisingly. 

Two extracts from Election speeches will suffice to 
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indicate the attitude they adopted. The first is from a 
speech by General Hertzog himself at Edenburg : 


South Africa had done enough for the Empire, and he (General 


Hertzog) objected to any more money being expended on the cause 
of the Empire. 


The other is from a speech by a Dutch Reformed Church 
Predikant, who contested one of the Rand Constituencies : 


To see the war through in the sense that volunteers should be 
sent from South Africa to help Britain—that country to pay the cost 
—was perfectly acceptable to the National Party. 


In accordance with these sentiments the Electors were 
asked to believe that to vote against the Nationalists was to 
vote for National Bankruptcy, coupled with conscription 
for service oversea: and the argument was at times given 
quite a jingo colouring when the candidate happened to be 
appealing to an audience mainly British in sentiment. 
Thus a Nationalist candidate in Johannesburg addressed 
the voters as follows in his manifesto : 


The ill-advised “see it through” policy of our opponents will 
ruin South Africa, and thereby, for all practical purposes, rob the 
British Empire of the fairest of its Colonies. 


It was on the War Issue also that the Labour Party were 
obliged to accept battle, and they found themselves at a 
great disadvantage. Prominent among their ranks and 
wielding great influence in their councils were a number of 
International Socialists who were prepared to support no 
war except the “ Class war,” and who immediately upon 
the outbreak of hostilities started an active campaign 
against participating in what they described as “ this unjust 
war.” On the other hand, Mr. Creswell, the Parliamentary 
Leader of the Party, and other prominent Labour men 
joined the Union Forces and went to South West Africa. 
In their absence in December, 1914, the Party held its 
Annual Conference in East London, and the attitude to be 
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adopted towards the war formed the principal item of dis- 
cussion. ‘This was carried on in private, but the following 
communication was made to the Press through Reuter’s 
Agency : 


On the question of the war an interesting and harmonious dis- 
cussion took place, and the recommendation of the Executive that 
the Conference should adopt an attitude of strict neutrality, and 
the question should be left for each individual member to decide 
for himself, according to the dictates of his own conscience, was 
unanimously adopted. 


This communication, which became known as the Neu- 
trality Resolution, became the great catchword wherever a 
Labour Candidate was standing. It fulfilled the same 
functions as the Chinese Labour cry in the Elections in 
Great Britain of 1905, and the Deportations in the Trans- 
vaal Provincial Council Elections of 1914. In effect the 
verdict of the latter Elections was exactly reversed. In 
1914 two Unionists were returned on the Reef, all the other 
seats going to Labour. In 1915 two Labour members were 
returned and the Unionist or South African Parties won the 
balance. Thus the Labour Party, in an endeavour to secure 
unanimity, committed temporary political suicide. It was 
not possible to rectify the mistake. Strenuous efforts were 
made to do so. As soon as Mr. Creswell got back from the 
Campaign he summoned a conference of his party, which 
by a majority of 3 to 1 pledged itself to “see the war 
through.” The International Socialist Section immediately 
seceded, but in order to emphasise the change of policy they 
were shortly afterwards formally expelled. All this, how- 
ever, availed nothing, and the party suffered a signal defeat, 
the spoils of which fell to the Unionists. 

In an Election which was fought primarily on the war 
issue it is hardly necessary to deal with the attitude of the 
other two parties. In the case of the South African Party, 
the loyal and broadminded policy for which it fought under 
the guidance of General Botha involved it in a morass of 
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difficulties, and in some cases in serious defeat. That the 
Party has overcome these and been returned the strongest 
party in the House is a tribute to General Botha and 
General Smuts, and a good augury for the future of South 
Africa. 

On the other hand, the Unionist Party had a clear battle 
cry. It was along the Reef that it had the most fruitful 
opportunity of winning seats, and the Reef has never failed 
to respond to the test of loyalty to the Empire. It was 
also somewhat assisted by the number of Nationalists who 
contested Reef constituencies, and who thereby deprived 
the Labour Party of the Dutch working class vote, which 
certainly in the Provincial Council Elections of 1914 went 


solidly for Labour. 


II. Generar Evection 


LECTION statistics, perhaps more than any others, 


may be employed to prove anything, and the news- 
papers, in discussing the results according to their political 
sympathies, naturally draw the conclusions which suit 
them. It is not the purpose of this article to attempt 
to draw conclusions—time alone can show us what 
is to be the ultimate effect of this momentous election. 
There are, however, certain facts brought to light by the 
result which cannot be ignored. In the first place, we now 
know for the first time the actual strength of the Nationalist 
movement. The Nationalists themselves were determined 
to prove this, for out of 122 contested seats they put up 
candidates in 92. In addition they had one member 
returned unopposed in the Free State. It may be taken 
for granted, therefore, that wherever there was a chance of 
a Nationalist polling a fair proportion of votes they con- 
tested that Constituency. In some cases the numbers of 
votes polled by them were small, but these help to swell the 
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total and increase the value of the returns as at any rate an 
indication of the strength of the Nationalist movement in 
the country. 

In the 122 contested seats the number of votes on the 
Roll amount to 344,473. Of these 257,103, or 74 per cent., 
recorded their votes. The following table shows how these 


were divided between the four parties and the Independents 
in each Province :-— 


Nation- Indepen- 
S.A.P. Unionist alist Labour _—_ dent 
Cape .. 46,215 28,136 345773 6,502 6,603 
Transvaal .. 30,159 17,815 25,049 14,683 2,424 
o- .. eee 16,597 — _ 


Natal -» ans 3,668 1,767 3,259 1,510 








94,317 49,619 78,186 24,444 10,537 


From this it appears that the Nationalists polled 78,186 
votes out of a total of 257,103, or 30.4 per cent. If, however, 
we exclude Natal, where the Nationalist vote is naturally 
weak, and also all the strictly urban constituencies through- 
out the rest of the Union, the percentage of votes cast for 
the Nationalist rises to 43 per cent., the S.A.P. scoring 49 
per cent., and the other parties between them 8 per cent. 
It must also be remembered that in many cases the $.A.P. 
vote was swelled in the country districts by the adherence 
of Unionists, as was the Unionist vote increased by the 
support of the $.A.P. in the urban areas, for the two parties, 
as a general rule, avoided opposing one another in con- 
stituencies where a split vote might let in the Nationalist 
or Labour candidate. It was from the rural areas that in 
1910 General Botha drew his main support, and the fact 
that he lost at least half of it is some indication of the 
extent of the revolt amongst his former followers. If, 
however, the result was an indication of the strength of 
Nationalism in the country districts exclusive of Natal, it 
also showed the number of General Botha’s supporters 


in the Free State, which may be described as the cradle of 
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Nationalism, and which all good Nationalists always claimed 
as solid for the cause. In the fifteen contested seats the 
S.A.P., though it failed to secure the return of a single 
member, polled altogether 36 per cent. of the total votes 
cast. This is satisfactory so far as it goes, though it is a 
matter for regret that the Free State should have no repre- 
sentative amongst the ranks of the South African Party, 
and should thus form a political provincial entity by itself 
with the solitary exception of its one Unionist member who 
was returned unopposed for Bloemfontein City. 

Another point to which attention should be drawn is that 
the number of votes cast for the Unionists is not a fair 
criterion of the strength of the Party in the country. At 
first sight it would appear that the Unionists are unduly 
represented with 40 members returned for 49,619 votes 
recorded, while the Nationalists who polled 78,186 votes 
only succeeded in winning 27 seats. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Unionists had five members 
returned unopposed, and therefore no figures for these 
constituencies can be included. Then again the Unionists 
studiously avoided attacking seats which had previously been 
held by the S.A. Party, and recommended their adherents 
who were voters in such divisions to give their votes for the 
S.A. Party candidate. There is no doubt that Unionist 
votes went largely to swell the numbers polled by the 
S.A.P. candidates throughout the country. In consequence 
the Unionist activities were limited to 41 seats, of which 
they won 35—the 5 unopposed returns making up the 
total number of seats won to 40. In fact the Nationalist 
preponderance of voting power was produced by the accumu- 
lation of numerous minorities, whereas the Unionist repre- 
sented an almost complete series of majorities. Had the 
Unionists contested as many seats as they could, their voting 
power would undoubtedly have been recorded at a much 
higher figure. 
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III. Tue GovernMENtT’s INTENTIONS 


. new House of Assembly consists of— 


South African Party .. = +5. ae 
Unionists .. os a + .- “eo 
Nationalists ae as ne a ee 
Labour .. - “ - + a 
Independents an aN ie ae 


130 


General Botha, therefore, found himself without a majority 
over all other parties. Further, three of his Cabinet 
suffered disaster. Mr. Burton, Minister of Railways, was 
defeated at Albert, a constituency which he has represented 
ever since he entered politics ; Mr. Theron—the representa- 
tive of the Orange Free State in the Cabinet—failed to get 
returned for Hoopstad, and Mr. de Wet, the Minister of 
Justice, who had been responsible for the prosecution of the 
rebels, and who gallantly went forth to attempt the capture 
of a Nationalist stronghold in the Free State, was defeated 
at Kroonstad by the narrow majority of 114. Mr. Burton 
was provided with a safe seat at Ladysmith, Natal, where 
the newly elected member, Mr. Wilshire, unhappily died 
on the morrow of his return. Mr. de Wet successfully 
contested Potchefstroom, where the member resigned in 
order to make a vacancy for him. Mr. Theron dropped 
out of the Ministry and has been succeeded by Colonel 
Mentz. 

If the Government has not a majority over all parties, 
it has by far the largest following in the House, for in addi- 
tion to the 54 definite $.A.P. members, General Botha can 
rely on the support of the five Independents. Furthermore, 
on the issues upon which the Election was fought, it is clear 
that the Prime Minister has an overwhelming majority. 
The Unionists are definitely pledged to support him in his 
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war policy. The four Labour members have signed the 
“see it through” pledge which the Party adopted at its 
Congress last August. Therefore, on the main question on 
which the Elections were fought the Government can com- 
mand a following of 103. Under these circumstances no 
question of a change of ministry will at present arise. 
The Government has remained in office and will continue 
in office relying on the fact that its war policy has received 
the approval of a large majority of the people. A formal 
coalition between the South African Party and the Unionists 
is not acceptable to General Botha and his friends, and will 
only be adopted as a policy of necessity. The racial line 
of cleavage is not yet extinct in politics, and the solution of 
a “ National” government which has been adopted, ¢.g., 
in New Zealand is not applicable here. A successful 
coalition government would no doubt be a great step 
towards the elimination of racial issues and the consolida- 
tion of the forces which are working for the maintenance ot 
the existing Constitution as the basis of our future political 
life. But in this, as in other matters, it is the first step 
which counts, and for General Botha to summon to his aid 
his political opponents would no doubt be regarded by a 
section of his own people as a confession of failure, and would 
tend to weaken his influence with them for the future. It 
is clear, however, that he can only remain in office with the 
help of the Unionists. As has already been pointed out, 
the Unionists have pledged him their support for the dura- 
tion of the war. On the other hand, this pledge has been 
given only in very general terms, and without any agreement 
between the two parties as to what the Government’s war 
policy is to be in the immediate future. 

Such a loose form of co-operation between parties 
obviously cannot long survive the buffets of political con- 
troversy, and it seems certain that at any rate after the 
termination of hostilities, the two parties will have to decide 
either upon some closer form of co-operation, or upon 
another appeal to the country. Indeed, this was a solution 
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of the problem which appealed to a few electors while the 
campaign was in progress, and spasmodic efforts were made 
to induce candidates to pledge themselves to support a 
dissolution not later than six months after the end of the 
war. This suggestion, however, did not appeal to the good 
sense of the community. What South Africa wants, after 
three stormy years of violent industrial disputes and open 
rebellion, is a period of calm in which to consolidate her 
position and complete the unification of her political fabric. 
No responsible man would willingly condemn her to another 
election such as the one that is just past. No man can tell 
what the future will bring forth. It may be that the bitter- 
ness of the division between General Botha’s followers and 
the Nationalists will be overcome by a renewed sense of 
their common interests. A decisive turn in the tide of war 
in favour of the Allies would certainly remove much of the 
material which is now used to keep alive a spirit of unrest 
among a section of the people. Meanwhile, we may be 
grateful that the new House of Assembly contains an over- 
whelming majority pledged to see that South Africa bears 
a fair share of the burden of the Empire. 


IV. Tue Sesston 


ARLIAMENT assembled on Friday, November 19th. 

As a rule, in South Africa, the Session opens in the 
last week of January, but on this occasion the Government 
found it necessary to summon Parliament earlier than 
usual for two reasons. In the first place, they had largely 
overspent the sums voted in the previous Session to cover 
the cost of the South-West African campaign, and of the 
suppression of the rebellion; and in the second place 
they desired to secure Parliamentary sanction for the part 
payment of the contingents which have been recruited in 
the Union for war service. ‘These two matters, together 
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with the debate on General Hertzog’s motion in favour 
of a complete amnesty for all who took part in the rebel- 
lion, almost wholly occupied the time of the House 
until the adjournment for the Christmas recess on Friday, 
December toth. 

It is not proposed in this article to deal with the financial 
position of the Union. This can more conveniently be 
done when the whole position comes up for review on the 
Budget, which will be introduced after the Christmas 
recess. It is necessary, however, to deal at once with the 
payment of the Overseas contingents and the question 
of amnesty for the rebels. 


(a) Overseas CoNnTINGENTS 


INCE the conclusion of the campaign in South-West 

Africa the Government has turned its attention to 
recruiting contingents for service in Europe and elsewhere. 
At the time of writing, an infantry brigade, five batteries 
of heavy artillery, an aviation squadron, signalling company, 
and a general and field hospital have been sent to Europe, 
two small contingents, totalling about 1,200, have been 
sent to Nyassaland and the Rhodesia Nyassaland border, 
and an expeditionary force has been recruited, and is on the 
point of being sent to German East Africa. The offer 
to recruit an infantry brigade for service in Europe was 
made by the Minister of Defence in a Minute dated 
June 24th, in which the terms of the offer were made 
clear : 


Ministers have given their earnest consideration as to offering to 
provide from their Union Funds the expenditure involved in sending 
a contingent (for service in Europe) paid at Union Military rates 
of pay, which are considerably lower than the rates of pay given by 
other Dominions. They have, however, come to the conclusion 
that it is not practical to do so, The expenditure incurred by the 
Union on the German South-West campaign will probably not be 
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less than {£15,000,000, and may quite possibly exceed that figure. 
The expenditure of the sum mentioned has been sanctioned by the 
Union Parliament, but in order to provide funds for paying an 
Overseas contingent a special Session of Parliament would have 
to be summoned for that purpose. In these circumstances, it is 
only open for the Union to offer all facilities for the formation in 
South Africa of a contingent which from the date of its leaving the 
Union would become part of the Imperial forces and be paid from 
Imperial funds and at Imperial rates. 


This policy was definitely adhered to by the Govern- 
ment in all subsequent correspondence with the Imperial 
authorities until after the elections. General Botha 
knew that he had to face a General Election before the end 
of the year, and, therefore, did not feel himself justified 
in committing the country to any additional expense in 
connection with the war until the results of the Election 
became known; neither did he feel himself justified in 
calling a special meeting of the old Parliament to settle 
this important matter just as that Parliament was on the 
point of expiring. 

Furthermore, the Government was convinced that the 
men could readily be recruited for this European contingent 
at Imperial rates of pay, and were encouraged in this 
opinion by the large number who had already left South 
Africa voluntarily to go to England to enlist. 

As regards the Central African contingents, the position 
was somewhat different. On July goth, 1915, the Imperial 
authorities asked the Union Government if they could 
manage to send 200 South African troops to Nyassaland 
as a temporary garrison. This the Union Government 
agreed to do, but at the same time expressed strongly the 
opinion that the Union Active Citizen Force rates of pay 
should obtain, though they again pointed out their inability 
to undertake to pay anything towards the cost. Thus 
General Smuts, in a Minute dated July 16th, said; 


Ministers would be very glad to give the Imperial Government 
this small measure of assistance at the expense of Union funds, 
but it is not possible to do so as the Union Parliament has made no 
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provision therefor. Ministers propose, therefore, that the expenses 
of the Contingent should be met from Imperial funds from the date 
of the contingent leaving its point of assembly in the Union. 


The War Office, however, seem to have indicated 
(their side of the correspondence has not been published) 
that if they undertook to pay the South African contin- 
gents in Central and East Africa at Union rates of pay, 
while other troops employed there were drawing Imperial 
rates, it might cause misunderstanding, and, in any case, 
it seemed inadvisable that the Imperial authorities should 
pay different rates to two sets of troops who were both 
engaged in the same campaign. A solution of this problem 
presented itself as soon as the elections were over, and as 
soon as General Botha found himself supported by a reliable 
majority pledged to continue active participation in the 
war. On November Ist he proposed that the Imperial 
Government should guarantee Union Active Citizen 
Force rates of substantive pay, while he expressed the 
intention of his Government to lay before Parliament 
certain proposals with regard to the Union bearing a pro- 
portion of the expenditure in the case of the Forces in 
East Africa, and also in the case of the small contingents 
already provided by the Union for service in Central 
Africa. This guarantee was given by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and in due course the Union Government’s proposals 
were laid before Parliament. They proved simply to be 
that the Union Government should pay the difference 
between Imperial and Active Citizen Force rates of pay, 
a matter of approximately 2s. per day per man. The 
position, therefore, is that the Union has no financial 
responsibility for the contingent in Europe and only 
undertakes a limited responsibility as regards the con- 
tingents in Africa. It was not to be expected that such an 
arrangement would appeal either to the Unionists or the 
Nationalists, and the Government found itself attacked 
from two sides. The Unionists were, as has already 
been pointed out, in a very difficult position. 
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They had pledged themselves in the election campaign 
to represent the strong feeling of the British section of the 
people that South Africa should send a contingent to Europe 
to take its place beside those of the other Dominions. It 
was not enough that men should be recruited in South 
Africa for service in Europe or that they should go from 
South Africa at their own expense (as so many have done) 
to enlist in Europe. They required a visible sign that 
South Africa was taking her part along with the other 
Dominions, in the presence, on the battlefields of Europe, 
of a South African contingent sent by the Government 
of South Africa as representing the whole people. But 
besides the question of whether the Union Government 
was to provide an Oversea contingent there was also the 
question of the amount of pay. On this point there 
was a very strong feeling in the Unionist constituencies 
that these men should be paid at least at the ordinary 
South African rate (3s. a day), and that the State should 
make such provision in regard to separation and other 
allowances as would relieve the dependents of the men 
who went from the necessity of having to be supported 
from funds raised by public subscription. 

The Unionist members of the House, therefore, found 
themselves in opposition to the Government on both these 
points, and bound, in deference to the feeling of their 
constituents, to press their opposition to the utmost. 
At the same time they had been all elected on the most 
strict and clear understanding that they would support 
General Botha’s Government, at any rate, for the period 
of the war. In the debate which took place in the House 
of Assembly on the Government proposals the Unionist 
members pressed their views up to the point at which 
it became clear that a division would probably mean either 
a defeat of the Government or such a shock to its prestige 
as would lead to its resignation. Such a result they did 
not think they were justified in bringing about, except on 
some question of vital Imperial interest, and they, therefore, 
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did not divide the House. The Nationalists, on the other 
hand, opposed the assumption by the Union of any financial 
liability whatever in respect of the Central and East 
African contingents, but, on a division, found the rest of 
the House against them. 

It is obvious that the Government’s policy is an attempt 
to reach a compromise between these two views. It is 
very probable that General Botha would have had to face 
serious withdrawals both from his party and from his 
Cabinet had he proposed to undertake further financial 
liability for contingents outside South Africa, and no one 
would willingly face such a contingency in this country 
at the present time. 


(6) AMNEsTy 


ENERAL HERTZOG raised the question of amnesty 


for those undergoing sentences of imprisonment or 
subject to disability in connection with the rebellion, on 
Tuesday, November 30, by moving a resolution in the 
following terms : 


That in the opinion of this House it is in the interests of this 
country, as well as those of the British Empire, that the Govern- 
ment should without further delay take the necessary steps for the 
immediate release of General de Wet and his fellow prisoners, and 
for the grant of a full and general amnesty to all who were concerned 
in the late armed rising. 


This motion was tabled after General Hertzog had 
heard the policy of the Government as propounded in the 
following extract from the Governor-General’s opening 
speech : 


The attention of my Ministers has been continuously engaged 
with important questions arising out of the late rebellion. The 
Court which has been trying cases of high treason will before long 
have completed its labours. My Ministers hope that the general 
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conditions of the country may then enable them to consider the 
sentences passed by the Court, with a view to determining, in the 
light of the special facts and circumstances of each individual 
case, and with due regard to the public safety, whether they would 
be justified in recommending the exercise of clemency in any special 
case. 


An amendment to General Hertzog’s motion embodying 
the above policy was moved by Mr. Merriman and carried 
by an overwhelming majority. The Nationalists alone 
opposed it. The country was, therefore, rather surprised 
when the Government just before Christmas liberated 
no less than 118 rebels. Such a wholesale act of clemency 
hardly seemed in accordance with the declared policy of 
taking into consideration individual cases and exercising 
clemency in special cases, or with the attitude which 
Ministers took up in the House in relation to General 
Hertzog’s motion. The result is that their action is regarded 
by many as a departure from their policy as laid down in 
the Governor’s speech. As such it has been welcomed 
by the Nationalists as a sign of weakness and as a direct 
result of their efforts in Parliament. On the same grounds 
it has been seriously resented by other sections of the 
community—notably in Natal—not so much on its merits 
as because it is regarded as a concession to a party whose 
members in the House condonéd rebellion, and, in some 
cases, openly expressed their disloyalty to the Empire. 
Judged on its merits and by its probable results, this 
measure of clemency does not seem open to serious criticism. 
It is certainly far short of the complete amnesty demanded 
by General Hertzog. In the first place, none of the 
prisoners were released until they had paid their fines. 
In General de Wet’s case his £2,000 fine was paid the day 
before his release. In the second place, no individual was 
released until he had signed an undertaking not to take part 
in politics till the expiration of the period for which his 
sentence ran. It is not, therefore, an amnesty. Nor is it 
general in its scope, but applies only with one or two excep- 
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tions to men who were not prominent as leaders, and who 
were serving short terms of imprisonment. Over fifty 
stil] remain in prison. Furthermore, under the Indemnity 
and Special Tribunals Act, No. 11, of 1915, all who took 
part in the rebellion and did not voluntarily surrender on 
or before November 21st, 1914, suffer under certain dis- 
qualifications—e.g., they are made incapable of being a 
member of Parliament ; of being a member of the public 
service; of sitting on a licensing court; or holding any 
public office; of possessing or dealing in arms or ammu- 
nition. These disqualifications still remain in full force. 
Whatever criticism, therefore, may be levelled against the 
Government for their exercise of clemency, it is clear that 
it falls very short of the demands of the Nationalists. The 
manner in which it has been done has raised some feelings 
of rancour which it would have been well to avoid, but in 
the long run it will be judged not by its relation to present 


party differences but by its results as a measure of paci- 
fication. 


(c) Tue Pouiticat Situation 


HE political situation is an interesting one. The 

Government party, though the strongest in the House, 
does not command a majority over the rest, but it cannot 
be put in a minority so long as the Unionists support it. 
At the same time this support tends to weaken the position 
of the party with that section of its supporters who are 
most easily influenced by the racial appeal, and accordingly 
the main attack of the Nationalists on the Government is 
based on the allegation that General Botha has put himself 
and his party wholly into the power of the Unionists, and, 
for the price of being kept in office, has sold the dearest 
interests of the Afrikander people to the “‘ jingo Imperialists,” 
who aim at nothing short of its destruction. ‘The dread of 
this sort of attack has driven General Botha into avoiding 
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with extreme care anything like consultation with the 
Unionists, on whose support he depends, and probably 
leads him to court rather than avoid demonstrations of 
opposition from Unionist members. It is probably to 
this attitude, rather than to any definite attempt at 
conciliating the Nationalist Party, that we must attribute 
his method of dealing with the two questions already 
alluded to, though he may also hope that individual 
Nationalist members, who do not like the sentiments of 
their extremist colleagues, may in time be drawn towards 
him. The result from the party point of view is a position 
of somewhat unstable equilibrium ; indeed, one which is 
only possible at all because it is a time when party interests 
take a second place except with those who take the narrowest 
view of South African interests. How long it will last it 
would be rash to forecast. The Government party is 
exposed to the full force of the Nationalist attack as having 
made itself merely a tool in the hands of subtle schemers 
who are plotting the destruction of all that is distinctive 
of the Dutch-speaking Afrikander. The Unionists, on 
the other hand, find themselves nominally in opposition, 
not very far short of the Government party in numbers, 
but condemned to inactivity and forced to acquiesce in 
things of which they strongly disapprove. It would seem, 
at first sight, as if General Botha would be compelled to 
make choice one way or the other—either of coalition with 
the Unionists or of reconciliation with the Nationalists. 
It is probable, however, that for the immediate future he 
will do neither, but rely for the period of the war on being 
“seen through ” by Unionist help, in the hope that, when 
the unsettlement due to the war has subsided, he may 
again find himself at the head of a party strong enough to 
govern without alliances. 


South Africa. January, 1916. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue Dominion AND THE War 


VISITOR from the Mother Country landing in New 

Zealand must still find it difficult to realize that these 
prosperous and happy islands are part of an Empire engaged 
in a struggle for existence. Some of the reasons for our 
apparent immunity from the osses and anxieties associated 
with the great war were given in the New Zealand letter 
which appeared in the December number of Tue Rounp 
Taste. Of these, our remoteness from the scene of conflict 
and the great material prosperity which prevails in the 
Dominion ar undoubtedly the chief. In regard to the 
first, we are steadily being brought nearer the stern realities 
of war by the heavy casualty lists and the return of wounded 
and disabled New Zealanders from the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
The casualties, according to the last published list, 
amounted to 8,110. In other words, a number equivalent 
to our First Expeditionary Force has been put out of action. 
In fact, the losses of the New Zealanders in the Dardanelles 
operations already exceed the losses of the English Army 
at the Battle of Waterloo. The men who came back bearing 
the scars of conflict have received a fitting welcome, and 
with becoming modesty refuse to talk of their own exploits, 
but they glow with enthusiasm as they speak of the im- 
petuous gallantry of the Australians, the doggedness of the 
British “Tommy,” and the heroic end made by young 
New Zealanders who have given their lives to the Empire 
and whose graves by the Aégean Sea will consecrate the 
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Gallipoli Peninsula in our hearts, and doubtless make it a 
place of pious pilgrimage for generations of New Zealanders 
yet unborn. It is impossible to express in cold print the 
feeling of pride and thankfulness which filled the hearts of 
the New Zealand people when in the message of His 
Majesty the King and in the eloquent despatches of Sir 
Ian Hamilton they received unimpeachable assurance that 
their boys had done their duty and done it well. We all 
feel that we may now say of New Zealand what Ulysses 
said of Ithaca when he called it— 


“ A rough, wild nurseland, but whose crops are men.” 


What we in New Zealand cannot understand, and what 
makes us very angry, is the washing of dirty linen in public 
by British politicians, who appear to regard their own 
mutual jealousies and desire for self-justification as more 
important than the military necessities of the Empire. 
Of what value is it, we ask, to impose a strong Censorship 
on the Press, and permit the publication far and wide of 


discussions in the British Parliament of a character to 
depress the national spirit at home, to put wavering 
neutrals against us, and give fresh heart to the enemy? 
Most of us have come to the conclusion that the attempt 
to force the Dardanelles was a mistake, but we see no good 
object to be attained by Mr. Winston Churchill’s efforts 
to justify his part in the affair at the expense of Lord Fisher, 
or the publication of Mr. Ashmead Bartlett’s apparently 
“* inspired ” revelations, which, if true, show that bungling, 
miscalculation and recklessness in trusting to luck prevailed 
to a far worse extent than any of us believed to be possible. 
Both men seem to us to be equally culpable, Mr. Churchill 
for the headstrong assurance with which he appears to have 
forced his amateur views on the experts, and the experts, 
Lord Fisher among them, for allowing themselves to be 
hypnotised or hustled by a First Lord, inexperienced in 
naval matters, into taking a course which they believed to 
be wrong. Why did not Lord Fisher put down his foot 
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at first, it is asked, instead of waiting until the futility of 
the enterprise had been demonstrated by actual experience ? 
Once more it has been proved that experience is a dear 
school, but we thought it was only fools who would learn 
in no other way. Above all, we ask, what is the use of 
indulging in these recriminations at this stage of the war ? 
Are such recriminations and reflections likely to strengthen 
the confidence of our troops in the field, or to convince 
Greece and Roumania that the Power which can make such 
blunders is certain of victory in the long run? So strong 
was the feeling of indignation aroused by the pessimistic 
tone of Mr. Ashmead Bartlett’s lecture at the Queen’s Hall, 
a full summary of which was telegraphed to the Dominion, 
that Chambers of Commerce, Farmers’ Unions, and other 
public bodies all over the country passed resolutions of 
censure, and even called upon the Government to take steps 
to prevent the lecturer from visiting New Zealand. It is 
only fair to add that the same writer’s brilliant descriptions 
of the Dardanelles operations were read with intense 
interest and generally admired, and that we fully appreciate 
his generous tributes to the gallantry of the Australians and 
New Zealanders. But in New Zealand croaking of any kind 
in such a crisis as the present is looked upon as verging upon 
high treason. The action of certain English newspapers in 
squabbling over the issues of the war is regarded with as 
much detestation as the indiscretions of the politicians. 
Needless to say, the progress of events upon the Gallipoli 
Peninsula is watched with the keenest interest in New 
Zealand. We believe that the stakes are worth fighting 
for, but we think that the campaign should have been more 
carefully thought out and organized before it was under- 
taken. Despite the advantage given to the enemy by the 
initial blunder—assuming it to have been a blunder—we 
have never despaired of the ultimate success of the enter- 
prise, and our sons have gone forth gladly and confidently 
to the fight. It is impossible, therefore, to depict the 
mingled consternation and disgust with which we read in 
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our cable messages that Lord Ribblesdale had calmly asked 
in the House of Lords whether it was not true, as currently 
reported, that General Sir Charles Monro was in favour of 
withdrawing from the Dardanelles, and that Lord Lans- 
downe, with equal sang-froid and absence of concealment, 
had admitted that the information was true, but that General 
Monro’s report and the evidence accompanying it had not 
seemed sufficient to enable the Cabinet to come to any 
conclusion on the great questions of policy involved, and 
that they had therefore asked Lord Kitchener to visit the 
Eastern Mediterranean to report and advise the Govern- 
ment on the whole situation. It is not too much to say 
that the people of the Dominion were thunderstruck on 
finding that, as one paper put it, “ The British Government 
was so determined to act on the apostolic injunction to take 
no man unawares, even in its military operations against 
the Turks and the Germans.” By the futile naval demon- 
stration we certainly gave the enemy ample warning of our 
intention to land on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Was it also 


intended to give them timely notice of our departure ? 
The Christchurch Press gave utterance to a very general 
view when it said :— 


Should a withdrawal from the Peninsula be decided upon, it 
will, of course, cause great disappointment in Australia and 
New Zealand. We shall deeply regret the fact that the blood 
of so many of our soldiers has been spilt without gaining the 
great objective aimed at. But we do hope that the question 
of whether the troops should hold on or be withdrawn will 
be decided upon purely military grounds, and that no senti- 
mental regard for our feelings will be allowed to enter into 
the question. We have sense enough to know that military 
operations are not always crowned with success, even when 
pressed on with the utmost valour. We in these Dominions 
have every reason to be proud of the way our men have played 
their part. We know that, if the main objective has not been 
gained, we have held up a large Turkish army for many months 
and afforded much-needed relief to our Russian Ally. We also 
know that the entire position has been changed by recent 
developments in the Balkans. If, therefore, Lord Kitchener 
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thinks that the attack on the Dardanelles should be abandoned, 
and that our men will be more useful elsewhere, the people of 
the Dominion are fully prepared to trust his judgment in the 
matter. But they do resent and protest against the action of 
more or less senile members of either House of Parliament 
seeking to dictate to Lord Kitchener what he should do, and 
incidentally increasing his difficulties by blabbing out military 
information which may be of priceless value to the enemy. 


II. Tue War, Society AND FINANCE 


HE heart of New Zealand, as has been stated, is 

sound in regard to the war. ‘The flower of its popula- 
tion is still steadily volunteering for active service ; liberal 
provision is made for the fallen and wounded and their 
dependants ; and patriotic funds of all kinds are being hand- 
somely supported. But, as has already been indicated, the 
Dominion is very prosperous, and the signs of well-being 


on the surface do undoubtedly tend to mask the deeper 
currents underneath. At recent local sales as much as 
twenty pence per pound was realized for greasy half-bred 
and Southdown wools, the highest price realized locally 
since the Dominion was first stocked with sheep. Con- 
sidering that wool is our staple product, its present price 
is alone enough to cause a wave of prosperity to surge 
through the Dominion. But there is also a keen demand 
at good prices for our other primary products, notably 
frozen meat and dairy products. So far, the shoe of taxa- 
tion has not begun to pinch us. True, an extra two mil- 
lions was imposed by the War Budget—about two pounds 
per head of the total population—but the chief burden of 
this falls on the well-to-do, and the working man escapes 
practically unscathed. Incomes up to three hundred 
pounds are exempt from income tax, and the rate varies 
according to a graduated scale from eightpence in the pound 
to two and eightpence on the higher incomes, but it is not 
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until a man’s income reaches five thousand six hundred a 
year that he becomes liable to the maximum impost. The 
revenue from Customs and Excise works out at about £3 4s. 
per head of the population, while in Great Britain it is just 
about three pounds per head, so that a person of moderate 
means in New Zealand will not contribute in the same 
proportion to the expenses of the war as those of the same 
class in the Mother Country. While the cost of living has 
increased, the advance has been singularly small compared 
with what has taken place in other countries. According 
to the Government statistician, the rise of the cost of 
living in this country has been substantially less than in 
Australia. Comparing the June quarter of 1915 with the 
June quarter of 1914, there has been an increase in the cost 
of food, groceries and rent of 5°16 per cent. in New Zealand 
as against 8°1 per cent. in Australia. According to the 
Economist, the cost of living in Great Britain was in July 
last 324 per cent. greater than in July, 1914, so that by 
comparison with the Mother Country New Zealand stands 
in an exceptionally favoured position. 

As the people are so well off owing to the prosperity of 
the main producing industries, it is hardly a matter for 
surprise that they are still clinging not only to “ business 
as usual” but to “amusements as usual.” ‘The picture 
shows have never been so crowded as they are at the present 
time, and new picture theatres are going up in the principal 
centres of population. It many quarters there is regret that 
the Government did not see its way to include in the War 
Budget a tax on admission to places of amusement. So far 
there has been no diminution in horse racing, of which 
sport the New Zealanders are notoriously fond. The 
leading centre of racing is Canterbury, and visitors from all 
parts of the Dominion throng into Christchurch for 
Carnival Week in November. During the four days’ 
racing of the Canterbury Jockey Club this year the sum of 
£177,015 was put through the totalisator, or more than 
£14,000 in excess of last year. At the Metropolitan 
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Trotting Club’s Meeting in three days £125,343 was passed 
through the totalisator, or more than {£7,000 in excess of 
last year. The total investments at both meetings 
amounted to £302,358. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the money won in one race is to a large 
extent returned to the totalisator in the subsequent races, 
so that the actual amount of cash in operation is not so 
large as the totals would lead one to infer. 

There are many people who think that this amount of 
devotion to sport in time of war is out of place. On the 
other hand, there is a large section of the community who 
hold that continual brooding over the war is a great mis- 
take, and that amusements have their value in keeping up 
the spirit and cheerfulness of the nation. ‘These argue that, 
so long as the requisite number of recruits is forthcoming, 
racing should not be interfered with. It has to be said in 
favour of racing clubs that, unlike picture shows, they are 
contributing very materially towards the expenses of 
Government and the cost of the war. In the first place, 
there is a tax of 2} per cent. paid by racing clubs on the 
receipts from each meeting. In addition to this a war tax 
of 2$ per cent. on totalisator dividends is now being im- 
posed, and there is a tax of 1 per cent. on the stakes won. 

The total war tax this year for the seven days’ racing 
and trotting at Christchurch amounted to £7,093 12s. 6d. 
In addition to this tribute imposed by the State, liberal 
voluntary contributions have been made by some of the 
racing clubs. The Wellington Racing Club dispensed with 
its spring meeting this year so that the Government might 
have the use of the racecourse and buildings to deal with an 
epidemic of measles, which broke out in the Trentham Camp 
near by. The Canterbury Jockey Club has resolved to 
contribute the whole of the net profits of the club for the 
year to a fund or funds connected with the war. The 
average profits of the club for the last eight years have been 
approximately {4,000 per year. There is no reason to 
suppose that this average will not be reached, if not ex- 
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ceeded, during the present year, but the club has guaranteed 
the minimum sum of two thousand pounds. The Metro- 
politan Trotting Club has passed a simi-ar resolution, with a 
minimum of one thousand pounds. 

These generous examples have been followed by other 
racing clubs throughout the Dominion, notably the wealthy 
and influential clubs in Auckland and Dunedin. Nor have 
New Zealanders as individuals been backward in con- 
tributing to the various patriotic funds. At the end of 
October close upon a million pounds had been privately 
subscribed for the Belgians, the Red Cross, funds for sick 
and wounded soldiers, and so forth. The Provincial 
district of Canterbury alone, containing a population of 
180,000, has subscribed in money and goods upwards of 
£100,000 for the relief of the Belgians, and many New 
Zealanders are contributing a regular proportion of their 
income to the same object. The people of Auckland have 
just eclipsed all records, however, by raising £260,000 by a 
carnival in aid of the Patriotic Fund. It is estimated that 
this represents a sum per head of the population which 
would produce nearly thirty millions sterling for a similar 
carnival in London. The total of the Auckland Patriotic 
Fund now amounts to £350,000. There is intense solici- 
tude on the part of all sections of the community that 
neither our men “ broken in the war,” nor their dependants, 
should ever suffer the pains of poverty in consequence of 
their self-sacrifice. The Government Military Pension 
system is said to be the most liberal one in the British 
Empire. The Patriotic Funds are intended to supplement 
the pensions, and to provide for cases of hardship which 
would not be met by the official provision. The Govern- 
ment have also organized a special] department for the 
purpose of finding work for returned soldiers, and placing 
on the land those who are likely to succeed in rural pur- 
suits. 

With regard to the general prosperity of the Dominion, 
it should be explained that not only have the exports 
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increased, but the imports have diminished. It is probable 
that part of this diminution is due to the fact that ship- 
ments could not be sent for want of tonnage, but the fact 
remains that during the nine months ended September, 
1915, the exports amounted to {24,214,655, exceeding the 
imports by no less than £8,074,449. Partly owing to this 
excess, and partly owing to the fact that investors are 
inclined to hold their money at short cal] instead of putting 
it into permanent investments, there is a good deal of free 
money in the banks. Taking advantage of this fact, the 
Government issued locally a Public Works loan of two 
million, at 44 per cent. interest, free of income tax. The 
issue was at par, and nearly double the amount required was 
offered. Details of the applications have not yet been 
published, but it will probably be found that the investing 
Departments of the Government, such as the Government 
Life Insurance and Public Trust Department, put in large 
applications to ensure the success of the loan. The fact, 
however, that it was fully covered by the general public is 
sufficient evidence of the abundance of money in the 
Dominion. Had it been a war loan the applications would 
have been very much heavier, inasmuch as a large number 
of people would have felt it their duty to subscribe on 
patriotic grounds. In the case of the Public Works Loan 
many individuals with money to invest deliberately re- 
frained from applying because they hold that in the time of 
war we should stop all Public Works except those of an 
urgent character, or works which are likely to add directly 
to the producing capacity of the country. There is reason 
to believe that this consideration has not been lost sight 
of by the Government, and that the latter, having now a 
substantial sum in hand, will not be anxious to dissipate it, 
but wil] rather keep it for emergencies. Should the pros- 
perity of the country continue, there is no doubt that a 
large proportion of New Zealand’s cost of the war could 
be borrowed locally, but some of the leading financiers 
hold that this should be avoided if possible, and that New 
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Zealand as a young country should employ its capital in the 
development of its resources, especially in the production 
of more food and clothing material for the army and civil 
population of Great Britain. 


III. Government anp RecuLaTion oF Prices 


INCE the war started we have had some interesting 

illustrations as to how far it is possible for the Govern- 
ment to regulate the prices of articles which, in ordinary 
conditions, are fixed by the operation of the law of supply 
and demand in the markets of the world. The result of 
an attempt to fix the price of wheat and flour locally can 
hardly be said to have been satisfactory. Immediately 
after the declaration of war the Government issued a 
proclamation fixing the price of wheat at 4s. gd. per 
bushel, afterwards extending it to 5s. 3d. The result was 
that the farmer refused to sell, that they had no power to 
compe] him to do so, and that, millers being urgently in 
need of wheat, the proclamation was evaded by the farmer 
selling nominally at 5s. 3d., but charging extra for the 
sacks. In this way as much as 7s. per bushel was actually 
paid and no action was taken by the Government for breach 
of the proclamation. Then the Government imported 
considerable quantities of wheat from Australia and Canada, 
but had to sell it at less than it cost them, the result being 
the loss of many thousands of pounds on the transaction, 
which the Colony has to bear. Subsequently calculations 
of the Government statistician convinced the Government 
that New Zealand had not sufficient wheat to last until 
the next harvest, and exportation of cereals was prohibited. 
As the result of the scare thus created the prices of course 
rose, and some speculators bought in rather heavily in 
anticipation of making a profit. More recently a census of 
wheat in stock, taken after the threshing was completed, 
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showed that the Government estimate was far too pessi- 
mistic, and it is estimated that, so far from there being a 
shortage, New Zealand has now wheat to export. still 
leaving sufficient for requirements until the new harvest 
is available. The price of wheat has naturally fallen, but 
the holders of wheat are clamouring for the embargo to 
be removed, so that a certais quantity, at any rate, may 
be exported to Australia, where, owing to the drought, the 
price is high. This is opposed by the Trades and Labour 
Councils, who, with some reason, argue that, as consumers 
had to bear the artificial increase in price caused by the 
Government “ scare,” it is only fair that they should be 
recouped by being able to take advantage of the present 
drop in prices. The Government were placed in a difficult 
position, but, after resisting the demand for some time, 
have now agreed to allow exportation to take place subject 
to certain restrictions, with a view to limiting the rise of 
prices in New Zealand. 

As against this failure may be set the really magnificent 
success of the scheme under which the Dominion Govern- 
ment has secured for the Imperial Government “ all frozen 
beef, mutton, and lamb now in stock or produced in 
freezing works during the continuance of the war, and 
available for export.” As part of the arrangement the 
Imperial Government agreed to place all meat not required 
for the Allied forces on the market through the ordinary 
channels, and prevent inflated retail prices to the civil 
population. A schedule of prices and a system of grading 
were agreed upon at a conference between the Prime 
Minister, the Board of Agriculture, and the meat-exporting 
interests, both freezing and shipping companies. The 
scheme was undoubtedly of immense benefit from an 
Imperial point of view, in that it prevented the meat 
supply of New Zealand from getting into the hands of 
speculators and the prices being raised to an artificial level. 
It also ensured regular shipments for the use of our armies. 
On the other hand the farmer secured a fair price, paid 
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promptly, for all the meat he could supply. Where the 
arrangement was of the utmost value to the farmers and 
the freezing companies lay in the fact that the Imperial 
Government were able to arrange for shipping facilities to 
cope with the situation. In the general disorganization of 
the shipping world caused by the war it is highly probable 
that the New Zealand producers, if left to their own 
resources, would have been utterly unable to secure 
sufficient insulated space, and that very high freights would 
have had to be paid for such produce as they were able to 
get away. The result is that between March 4 last and 
October 15 no less than 333,036 quarters of beef, 1,970,506 
carcases of mutton, and 2,842,965 carcases of lamb were 
shipped, and the total payments made to date, £5,529,409, 
constitute a record for the Dominion. So successful has 
this scheme been that it has now been partially extended 
to the dairy produce trade. The Dominion Government, 
at the request of the Imperial Government, has com- 
mandeered from the cheese factories approximately one- 
third of the total cheese available for export from the 
Dominion during the current season. This will amount 
to about 15,000 tons of cheese for Army supplies and trade 
in the United Kingdom, commencing in December, 1915, 
and extending to June, 1916. The price fixed by the 
Imperial Government is 7}d. per lb., f.o.b. ocean steamer, 
which is regarded by the factory companies and farmers as 
satisfactory. Taken altogether, the system of what may 
be called “‘commandeering by consent” has proved a 
distinct success. 


IV. Tue Proposep Visir or Ministers TO ENGLAND 


T is not yet known for certain when the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Massey, and the Minister of Finance, Sir 
Joseph Ward, will leave New Zealand for the purpose of 
visiting England to confer with the British Government 
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in accordance with the invitation extended to them. 
Berths on the Niagara, leaving for Vancouver on December 
28, have been “ pencilled” for them, but it is explained 
that this is merely a precautionary measure, and the 
probability is that they will not be able to leave on that 
date. The Prime Minister, it is understood, feels he cannot 
leave New Zealand until he is quite satisfied that the 
heavy reinforcements necessary to keep the Expeditionary 
Force at its full strength can be relied upon. At present 
the voluntary system of recruiting has proved sufficient 
for our requirements, and it is hoped that the national 
system of registration, now nearly completed, will yield 
results which will render the position absolutely secure. 
We have sent 25,000 men to the front, and by the end of the 
year we shall have another 15,300 either on the sea or in 
the training camps. We are to send away 2,500 men per 
month from January onwards, so that another 30,000 men 
will be required to fill requirements until the end of 1916. 
That the men will be forthcoming there is not the slightest 
doubt. If there is any difficulty in securing them by the 
voluntary method, the country will insist on conscription. 
Already there is a very strong feeling that, on the ground 
of efficiency as well as of fairness, some form of national 
organization should be adopted, instead of trusting to the 
patriotism of individuals. Colonel Allen, the Minister for 
Defence, in a recent tour through the South Island, was 
astonished at what he discovered as to the strength of 
this feeling, even in the most unexpected quarters. When 
he delivered a recruiting speech to the men in the railway 
workshops at Dunedin, they openly asked him why he did 
not adopt conscription, adding that they did not believe 
in giving up their billets in the Government service if they 
were to be taken by other men of military age whose equal 
duty it was to go to the front. Other members of Parlia- 
ment have been impressed by the growth of public feeling 
in this direction, and the probability is that if the Govern- 
ment had the courage to call a special meeting of Parlia- 
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ment, and bring down a Bill for compulsory military service, 
calling up in the first place unmarried men of military age, 
next married men without dependants, and so on, the 
measure would be carried. Obviously, if such a step were 
contemplated, neither the Prime Minister nor Sir Joseph 
Ward could leave the Dominion. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, why the Prime Minister hesitates to fix 
a date for his departure until he is quite certain that no 
special session of Parliament will be necessary. 

There are many reasons why it is desirable the Prime 
Minister should visit England, unless, indeed, military 
exigencies prevent him from leaving the Dominion. In the 
first place, while Sir Joseph Ward has been a constant 
visitor to the Old Country, both officially and unofficially, 
Mr. Massey has never been outside the Dominion since he 
landed here as a youth from Ireland with his parents, who 
came to take up land in New Zealand. His public utter- 
ances on the war and the action that he has taken show 
that he is a thorough patriot and sound Imperialist. Still, 
as was noticed in the case of Mr. Seddon, a visit to the Old 
Country has an educative and broadening effect on our 
public men, and there is little doubt that Mr. Massey will 
be personally benefited by the opportunity of exchanging 
views with the leading statesmen of the Mother Land. He 
will doubtless acquire a much more accurate knowledge of 
the real exigencies of the situation than can possibly be 
conveyed through the medium of confidential despatches, 
and he will be in a better position to decide what further 
steps can and ought to be taken by New Zealand to play 
her full part, as she is anxious to do, in the fight for the 
existence of the Empire and the continuance of Christian 
civilization. On the other hand it will, no doubt, be of 
value to the English Government to know something at 
first hand as to the state of public feeling in New Zealand. 
As to the terms of peace, New Zealand stands firm with the 
Mother Country in an inflexible determination to fight on 
until German militarism has been crushed and full restitu- 
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tion has been made to our Allies for the wrongs they have 
suffered. There may be subordinate questions, however— 
such as, for example, the future government of the posses- 
sions taken from Germany in the Pacific—upon which the 
Imperial Government may require some preliminary 
consultation. The all-important question of the future 
Constitution of the British Empire can hardly be dealt with 
in the course of such a hurried visit as our Prime Minister 
is now able to pay, but it is hoped that to some extent at 
least the ground may be cleared for a future Conference 
on this subject. To be quite frank, however, it should be 
stated that at present there is a very general feeling that 
the proper place of the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Finance is in New Zealand during the crisis of the war, 
and that it would be better to defer the visit until we seem 
to be within sight of the peace negotiations. The sugges- 
tion that has been put forward in England that there is any 
“‘ resentment ” in New Zealand because the Prime Minister 
has not already been taken into personal consultation by 
the Imperial Government is absolutely without foundation. 

Should the proposed visit take place, it is hoped here that 
Mr. Massey and Sir Joseph Ward will not confine them- 
selves to purely political discussions, but will make some 
effort to impress on British manufacturers and others the 
importance of securing permanently the trade which went 
ormerly to those countries which are now our alien enemies. 
All thoughtful business people in New Zealand are con- 
vinced that when the present war is over Germany will 
bend all her energies to renewing the war of commerce with 
greater vigour and pertinacity than before. No pains are 
being spared to keep alive the trade connection. There is 
reason to believe, for example, that certain German goods, 
drugs and chemicals, ostensibly of American or Dutch 
origin, are being sent to us from American and Dutch firms. 
One particular article made in England by a firm working on 
German capital is still being extensively advertised, stress 
being laid on the tact that it is the entire product of British 
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labour. No doubt the profits of the firm are being im- 
pounded by the British Government, but the object aimed 
at is to keep the name of the product before the New 
Zealand public until the war is over, when it is hoped to 
revive the trade on the old lines. British firms are under- 
stood to be making the same commodity under another 
name, but they are not half enterprizing enough in educating 
the New Zealand public to take it instead of the alien 
article. The growing scarcity of certain products and 
manufactured articles and the rise of prices since the war 
have shown us how largely dependent we were on Germany 
and Austria for goods which ought to have been sent to us 
by the United Kingdom. Chemicals, gloves, cheap lines 
of ironmongery, and fancy goods are cases in point. Japan 
has been very busy in trying to secure a good deal of this 
trade, sending special commissioners, both official and 
unofficial, to prepare the way. We have seen no such 
activity on the part of British manufacturers and merchants. 
It is to be hoped that the people of the Mother Country 
will be under no illusion on this subject. The average 
New Zealander at the present time would as soon take hold 
of a rattlesnake, or put a scorpion in his bosom, as willingly 
buy an article which he knew to be of German make. 
Doubtless this feeling will last for a good many years after 
the war. But British manufacturers must not rely on this 
sentiment exclusively, and imagine that no effort is neces- 
sary on their part. They must themselves be prepared to 
deliver the goods we want at a reasonable price. Otherwise 
in the end the wily Teuton will probably be too clever for 
them. If he finds it hopeless to send us goods from 
Germany he will establish factories in Holland or Switzer- 
land, and the money we pay for goods bearing Dutch or 
Swiss names will ultimately go to enrich German capitalists, 
and so indirectly help to build up German finance in pre- 
paration for the next great war. We are looking on at a 
distance, and possibly we can see the position more clearly 
than those who are actually on the spot. It seems to us 
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that after this war the opportunities before the Mother 
Country for commercial advancement and prosperity, if 
taken advantage of, will be such as to eclipse the great wave 
of progress which followed the Napoleonic wars. Germany’s 
want of capital will keep her comparatively helpless for 
some years. There. will be an overwhelming feeling 
throughout the British Dominions in favour of trade within 
the British Empire. It only remains for British manu- 
facturers to do their part, emulating German thoroughness 
in the application of science to industry, and cheapening 
prices by production on a large scale, and securing efficiency 
by scientific methods of workshops practice. If they will 
deliver the goods they may be satisfied that the Dominions 
will “ take no other.” 


V. Tue Nationat REcIsTER 


PRELIMINARY summary of the National Registra- 


tion returns so far as men between the ages of 19 and 
44 are concerned is now available, and is regarded as gene- 
rally satisfactory. The New Zealand Government, in 
issuing the registration papers, put two questions which 
are not included in either the English or Australian registra- 
tion papers—namely : 


8. (b) If you have not volunteered for service— 

i. Are you (being a single man without depen- 
dants) willing to become a member of an 
Expeditionary Force ? 

ii. Are you (being a single man with dependants, 
or a married man or a widower with depen- 
dants) willing to become a member of an 
Expeditionary Force, if required ? 

(c) If you have not volunteered for military service and 
are not prepared to volunteer, are you willing to 
serve in any civil capacity in connection with the 
present war ? 
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The total number of men who are willing to become 
members of an Expeditionary Force, if required, is 110,673. 
This number is made up as follows :— 


Single men and widowers without dependants .. 33,127 
Single men with dependants re - o> Seer 
Widowers with dependants i e: es 947 
Married men with wife only “a s 9,944 
Married men with wife and other dependants ~- $0,584 


a aia .. 110,673 


Other results of the census showed the following :— 

Men not prepared to volunteer for Expeditionary 

Forces, but willing to serve ina civil capacity .. 43,524 
Not prepared to volunteer for Expeditionary 

Forces, nor to serve in a civil capacity -» 34,388 
Volunteered for Expeditionary Force, but re- 

jected .. oe 9,042 
British subjects, incapacitated for military service 3,963 
Foreign subjects .. ss 2h jis 3 3,206 
Returned soldiers .. me i re a 288 


Total ee * -» 94,411 

In regard to the 34,388 men not prepared to volunteer 
nor to serve in a civil capacity, it should be explained that 
these include inmates of hospitals and prisons, and also, it 
would seem from a statement made by Mr. Massey, men 
with families who have farms or small businesses, to leave 
which in the existing condition would perhaps be their ruin. 
The outstanding fact is that nearly 110,000 men of military 
age have expressed their willingness to go to the front if 
required. Doubtless a percentage of this number will 
prove to be medically unfit, but as against this there are a 
number of youths not yet of military age who will be avail- 
able in each succeeding year. The Government has not 
yet decided on the next step to be taken, but the probability 
is that a quota will be fixed for each district, and in order to 
secure the number required personal application will be 
made to the men who have expressed their willingness to go. 


New Zealand. December, 1915. 
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